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Report from the Seminaries 
on Parish Offerings, 1956 


The Church’s support for the program of theological edu- 
cation through parish offerings on behalf of the seminaries 


continues to grow. 


So far in 1956, over 4,500 parish treasurers have sent 
checks to one or another of the schools that prepare men 
for the sacred ministry; these offerings to date amount to 
$433,933.98. 


For parishes that have made no contribution to this 
cause this year, any Seminary will gladly furnish literature 


and special offering envelopes. 


Che Seminaries of the Episcopal Church 


BERKELEY DIVINITY SCHOOL—New Haven, Conn. + BEXLEY 
HALL, THE DIVINITY SCHOOL OF KENYON COLLEGE—Gambier, Ohio 
+ CHURCH DIVINITY SCHOOL OF THE PACIFIC—Berkeley, Calif. +t 
DIVINITY SCHOOL OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN PHILA- 
DELPHIA + EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL—Cambridge, Mass. 
tT EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF THE SOUTHWEST—Austin, 
Texas + THE GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY—New York City 
+ NASHOTAH HOUSE—Nashotah, Wisc. + SCHOOL OF THEOL- 
OGY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH—Sewanee, Tenn. + SEA- 
BURY-WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY—Evanston, III. tT VIRGINIA 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY—Alexandria, Va. 


THE CHURCH’S CALENDAR 
St. Bartholomew, Aug. 24. 


NATIONAL EVENTS | 
National training conference, UCY 
Williams Bay, Wis. Conference Poi 
Camp, Aug. 26-Sept. 2... . Conferena 
on the vocation to the religious lifi 
Newburgh, N. Y. Convent of St. Helenn 
Sept. 1-3. 


REGIONAL EVENTS 

Shrine Mont lectures, Orkney Spr., V) 
Rev. Wm. C. Roberts. Aug. 19-24 _. 
Georgia conference, UCYM, August 
Ga. Paine College, Aug. 19-24 . . Cex 
tral conference, UCYM, Williams Ba 
Wis. Conference Point Camp, Aug. 1) 
26... Radio-television workshoy 
Broadcasting and Film Comn., NC@ 
Green Lake, Wis. American Bapti 
Assembly, Aug. 25-Sept. 1. 


DIOCESAN EVENTS 
Bishop’s Men midsummer meeting 
Lake Chautauqua, N. Y. Chestnut Hill 
Aug. 19... Youth conference, Cle¢ 
Lake, Iowa. Bishop Morrison Lodgjiq 
Aug. 19-25 .. . Leadership training cox 
ference, Seabrook Beach, S. C. Cam 
St. Christopher, Aug. 20-25 .. . Yout 
camp, Gearhart, Oregon. Aug. 20-3 
... Adult leadership conference, Nay 
voo, Ala. Camp McDowell, Aug. 23-2 
... Layreaders’ school, Evergreen, Col 
Conference Center, Aug. 24-25 ... La 
men’s conference, Pulaski, Va. Mapi 
Shade Inn, Aug. 24-26 . . . Episcep: 
Young Churchmen’s leadership confel 
ence, Lake Chautauqua, N. Y. Chestina 
Hill, Aug. 24-25... Young Churchmen# 
Council, Baytown, Texas. Camp Alle 
Aug. 24-26 .. . College students confef 
ence, McCall, Idaho. Paradise Poi 
Aug. 24-29 .. . Leadership training cox 
ference, Lake Chautauqua, N. Y. Ches 
nut Hill, Aug. 25-26... Colorado Episei 
pal Churchmen conference, Evergree'i 
Colo. Aug. 25-26... College camp, Lalt 
Coeur d'Alene, Idaho. Camp Cros 
Aug. 25-Sept. 4 

MUSIC | 
School of Church Music, Joint Comn. | 
Church Music of the General Conved 
tion, Columbia, S. C. Trinity Chure; 
Aug. 27-31. 

RADIO 
“Dean Bartlett.” NBC, San Francisca 
Calif. Sundays, 9 a.m. | 

TELEVISION 
“Frontiers of Faith,” NCC. NBC na 
work, Sundays, 4-4:30 EDST .. . “Mi 
sion at Mid-Century,” Nat. Council filn 
on the Church's life. Channel, day a 
time varies. 
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Write for FREE circular or send 
50¢ for sample postpaid. 
ASHBY COMPANY « 419 STATE « ERIE, PA. 
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In Its One Hundred and Twenty-first Year of Continuous Publication 


The Cover: Brig. Ger 
Lester Maitland has ha 
a distinguished caree 
both as a military an 
civilian pilot. Now he i 
‘o enter the priesthoo 
(page 20). 


Contents for the Issue of August 19, 1956 


| NEWS 


? CHRISTIAN DISCUSSION 3 


| England, reports ECnews Editor William S. Lea, had to lose her empire 

| to find her Commonwealth. This involved a real Christian principle, and 

England today accepts blame for her past mistakes and appears ready for 
her future responsibilities. 


CHINA REPORT 7 


} Here’s a report on Red China, the bulk of which was supplied by the 
| Rt. Rev. Roland Hall, a hard- hitting Anglican bishop who for years has had 
i a close-up view of conditions in the Orient. 


THE NIOBRARA CONVOCATION 10 


One of the most colorful annual events of the Church is the Indian Convocatior 
on the Rosebud Reservation in South Dakota. A story and pictures. 


THE CONFRATERNITY OF ST. WENCESLAS 12 


The Rev. Dr. Frank Uhlir, a former Czech government official, has mad 
plans for a new interdenominational lay order for men and women. 


FEATURES 


A GERMAN LAYMAN SPEAKS 18 
Reinold von Thadden, one of the world’s most prominent laymen, gives a 
size-up of the annual Kirchentag rally, a fabulously successful event each 
summer in Germany. 


do} 
CHARLES MOSS 
— —Nashvil 
1 D. HENDERSO 
Orleans 
GORDON L. HALL 
 — New York 


MAITLAND OF MICHIGAN 20 
Brig. Gen. Lester Maitland, a pioneer military pilot, is entering the priesthood 
in the Diocese of Northern Michigan. Here’s a story of his life, his accomplish- 
ments, and his plans, 


SEARCHING THE SCRIPTURES 22 


Dr. Dentan concludes his series on the Bible Story with Old and New 
Testament views of the end of history. In the next issue: Bible doctrine 


ERROLL F. W. RHODES 
Poko 

JAMES F. BRACKNEY 
— Wilmington, Del. 
°GENEVA B. SNELLING 
—-Research Editor 
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; Money is a chief source of conflict between parents and children, writes if Advertising Service 
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W to reduce expenses 

Th ree ay ) to aid clergy pensions 
_ The Church LIFE Insurance Corporation 
Low premium cost life insurance for the clergy, lay 


officials and workers of the Church and their imme- 
diate families. 


The Church FIRE Insurance Corporation 


Restricted to Episcopal properties . . . costs up to 
20% less . . . premiums payable quarterly, without 
interest. 


The Church HYMNAL Corporation 


Publishers of church editions of Book of Common 
Prayer and Hymnal. Books are of the finest quality 
at surprisingly low prices. 


e Choose the Quality of CUTHBERTSON 


x) for your CHOIR 


QUALITY MATERIALS e FINEST TAILORING 
READY-MADE OR MADE-TO-ORDER 


CUTHBERTSON-made vestments give your choir the well 
groomed look. Denominational propriety and correct design 
guide our recommendations and workmanship. Choice of 
finest fabrics. All you need do is fill out easy-to-follow 
measurement and specification chart for FREE estimate. 


Send For New Illustrated Catalog including Cuoir 
Roges, Cassocks, Cotras, Cottars and Hats.. 
Complete with Order Forms. Ask for other Cuth- 
bertson Vestment Catalogs in coupon below. 


\ 
J. THEODORE Curtnsertson ° INC. 
Manufacturers of Ecclesiastical Vestments 
2013 Sansom Street « Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Please send me illustrated catalogs on items checked below: 
Choir Vestments ; Clergy Vestments OD Stoles 
0 Eucharistic Vestments and Copes 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
Mail This Coupon CITY ZONE 
Now For Free STATE 


NAME OF CHURCH 
DENOMINATION 


Catalog 


Homespun Yarns 
by Grace Anthony 


Angels and Clay Turtles 


Coming home from a church sup 
the other night, I found the rect 
looking as though it had been stirn 
up by a big spoon. To begin with, | 
the lights were on, which showed | 
to advantage the sofa cushion on 
floor, the football on the sofa, the 
fishing flies, two decks of cards (ju 
bled), comic books, a stray shoe a| 
even a branch of bittersweet, all ho 
lessly displaced. In the kitchen 
dishes were almost washed, and 
milk, which had been left on the i 
all evening, I gave to the cat bef 
going upstairs. On the stairs the 
was only a roadscraper and one Sso« 
but the real shock came when I open 
the bathroom door. Everyone, 
seems, had had a bath (a good thi! 
in itself), but since each one had l¢ 
his clothes just where they fell, t 
floor was knee-deep in dungare: 
shirts, wet towels and shoes. In t 
tub four boats sailed on the mur 
water, while beneath them a dep 
bomb, in the form of soap, sent ur 
sinister cloud. The sponge had be 
fetchingly tied up in a wash-cloth, a 
the bath mat was half-submerg« 
There was nothing to do but to pick 
all up right then in the middle of ¢ 
night, and as I picked I grew made 
and madder, until by the time 
started to prepare for bed, I w 
ready to blow my top. Then, as 
reached for the toothpaste, my hai 
encountered instead a most engagi: 
clay turtle. His head was slight 
cocked, and although he hadn’t rea: 
any mouth, he seemed to be smiling’ 
me. Like magic, my annoyance disé 
peared, and a wave of affection te 
its place. This bit of a child’s creati 
canceled all the fuss and mess th 
went with it. A sad day, I thoug: 
when there are no more clay turt' 
waiting on the bathroom shelf. 

_ And as I made the rounds to tu 
in and kiss each child, I thought 
little soupily, they are really ange 
and then (reality asserting itself) 
added, at least when they’re asleep 


-—— SUBSCRIPTION RATE — 
$4.50 yearly (26 issues — every othe 
week); Single copies 25 cents. Cana 


dian subscriptions, yearly, 50 cent: 


additional and all other foreign sub 
scriptions $1.00 additional. 
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REPORT FROM ENGLAND 
London, August, 1956 


As our BEA Viscount aircraft split the heavens from 
London to Cairo, and with all Europe stretched out 
below like one huge map, my thoughts were still in 
England. It had been many, many years since your 
(reporter was last there. A terrible war, with its even 
tmore terrible consequences, lay between the two visits. 
ngland is no longer the hub of a mighty empire, with 
olonies stretched out across the whole earth and with 
‘almost unquestioned command of the seas. Today Eng- 
fland is in trouble—in the Far East, in the Middle East, 
jand at home where she wrestles with serious internal 
economic problems. But despite all this, there are tre- 
mendous signs of hope, both in Church and in state. 
‘The Church of England is very much alive and very few 
people in England are ready to give up. Unlike France, 
they seek no “scapegoat,” and they are not trying to 
avoid their moral obligations in the modern world. 


ENGLAND IS THE SAME 


As I walked about the streets, they seemed the same 
as they were 18 years ago. In outward appearance, ex- 
‘cept for changes in fashions and the development of 
the new towns, England is the same. Buckingham Palace, 
the Mall, Trafalgar, the Strand—they are all there, just 
as they have been for so long. But now St. Paul’s Cathe- 
'dral can be seen as it should be seen, because many 
buildings around it were destroyed and have been 
cleared away. The little places one remembers, Pica- 
dilly with its statue of Eros, the rumbling noise of the 
underground (subway), the red buses with their second 
levels—these, too, are the same—and even the Corner 
House with the Hungarian orchestra. And there, just 
above St. Martin’s is the Statue to Nurse Cavell, who 
was killed by the Germans in 1915. “Edith Cavell— 
Brussells—Dawn, October 12th, 1915. ‘Patriotism is 
not enough. I must have no hatred or bitterness for 
anyone.’ ” (How I have wished for such a spirit in the 
troubled and deeply angry Arab world.) 

England is not pessimistic. These people believe they 
have a future. They are trying to promote an entirely 
new conception of the Commonwealth. They no longer 
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dream of themselves as the hub of empire. Some go so 
far as to say that the Commonwealth is little more than 
a name, that actually it doesn’t even exist. The free 
association over which the Queen “reigns” is entirely 
formless, with no common judiciary, or executive, or 
legislature. The laws of the various states in the Com- 
monwealth are often contradictory, and in foreign 
policy they often work one against the other. 


THE UNITY OF THE COMMONWEALTH 


How can these diverse peoples really cooperate? Mr. 
Nehru, of India, has suggested that any real unity must 
be based upon common principles of law, liberty, and 
racial tolerance. If Mr. Strijdom, of South Africa, can- 
not accept this, it is well that he hear from his friends 
in London that they cannot accept his point of view. 
Father Huddleston said that the Commonwealth cannot 
“contain both South Africa and Ceylon.” Most intelli- 
gent Britons believe that England and the Common- 
wealth must maintain their principles, even if this 
should lead to the loss of South Africa. The conception 
of equality is the one basic condition of Commonwealth 
survival. But this is altogether a new concept of the 
Commonwealth itself. If it had been adopted two or 
three decades earlier it might have averted many of the 
troubles which have caused so much heartache in India, 
in Egypt, and now in Cyprus. 

The new idea of the British “Empire” has many 
challenging possibilities. In a sense, it involves a very 
real Christian principle, that of losing one’s self to find 
it. Britain had to lose the empire to find the Common- 
wealth. It was well and good for Mr. Churchill to say 
that he did not become Prime Minister in order to 
liquidate the British Empire. Whether he likes it or not, 
and apparently he doesn’t, it has now been done. It has 
happened. And many, perhaps most, are not worried 
about it. England blames no one, England has no chips 
on her shoulders, and England is ready to take the blame 
for past mistakes and to accept whatever future respon- 
sibilities she must. 


McCARTHYISM 


One of the things which many of us have found dif_i- 
cult to understand is the concern the British have had 
about “McCarthyism” in America. I asked several peo- 
ple about this, and in general the answer is this: The 
British fear what Sen. McCarthy has stood for in 
America because it is a threat to all that they stand for 
in the world. McCarthy, I was told, if he had his way, 
would destroy Hyde Park corner, where Englishmen 


CHRISTIAN DISCUSSION 


continued from preceding page 


have the right to say anything they like. They can say 
that the Queen is a blood-thirsty tyrant whose skirts 
are dripping with the blood of the poor, and a police- 
man will stand by to see that they are protected in their 
right to do so. This same freedom they enjoy in their 
Church. That is why the Archbishop defends the right of 
the Dean of Canterbury to say what he wants in praise 
of Russia, although the Archbishop himself doesn’t 
agree with a word of it. As a matter of fact, Archbishop 
Fisher himself suggested to me that I should go down to 
see the “Red” Dean and to listen to what he had to say. 
(Which I proceeded to do.) 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND TODAY 


The Church of England is not finished, as some were 
predicting it would be a few years ago. On the con- 
trary, there are evidences of a new life in the Church. 
This extends into all areas. We were told on all sides 
that a much higher quality of man is offering himself 
for the ministry and that this is true in spite of the fact 
that salaries are pitifully low, actually hardly half the 
average in America. 

On the debit side, there seems to be a dangerous rise 
in “fundamentalism.” Part of this is due to the longing 
for authority and security and may well be a perfectly 
natural expression of the spirit of our time. Yet it is 
serious enough to cause real concern. It is especially 
apparent among young men in theological colleges. We 
were told by several people that it often takes a turn 
not unlike Billy Graham, whose theology can hardly 
be said to represent the most advanced scholarship in 
the Church. 

Another continuing difficulty in the Church of Eng- 
land is the method of clergy selection, livings, and 
advowsons. It is hard for any American to understand 
the English system—how bishops are appointed and how 
clergy are selected for certain livings. When the monas- 
teries were dissolved under Henry VIII, the properties 
fell to certain influential laymen and the cure of the 
parish churches were often thus controlled as livings to 
be dispensed. It is due to this fact, largely, that Lord or 
Lady So-and-So now has the power to appoint a vicar. 
They usually ask the advice of the Bishop, but it is 
understood that pressure groups are buying many of 
these livings, sometimes for small sums, and thus are 
securing the right to appoint vicars who will promote 
their particular brand of churchmanship. If this is so, 
and we were told by a very high official of the Church 
of England that it is, then here is something very dan- 
gerous indeed. But over against this is the assurance 
that in the Church of England the extremes of church- 
manship are dying off and the great central position is 
more and more gaining ground. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 


It would be impossible to understand the Church of 
England, the relationship between the Church and the 
Crown, and the great strength of the Church without 
some consideration of that amazingly able man who is 


now Archbishop of Canterbury. Dr. Fisher agreed te k 
see me in a letter many weeks ago. He is a regular reader 4) 
of our magazine. Much that we talked about was entirel 
“off the record” and will form the background of our 
interpretation of the Church in England but cannot be | 
quoted directly at this time. He talked too freely for 
quotation, and yet it is just this willingness to meet 
people in utter honesty which is one of the sources of f 
his power. We talked of many things which shall be }} 
mentioned only to show something of the breadth of his} 
concern and the magnitude of his responsibilities. 
Among other things, we talked about the importance of fl . 
native or indigenous bishops in the Far East and in the 3 
Middle East, the problem of Cyprus and his speech in 
the House of Lords in opposition to the British Govern. +), 
ment’s position, some of the problems of having an) 
Established Church and also its advantages, the impor- + 
tance of a central Anglican tradition which avoids the 3) 
extremes of “high” and “low” church, and the prepara- 4 
tions being made for the Lambeth Conference in 1958. 


THE ARCHBISHOP AND THE ROYAL FAMILY |. 
It was our great privilege to be at Lambeth Palace } 
when the Queen Mother came to tea. This is mentioned |} 
here only because it can illustrate one of the most sig- 
nificant things in English church life, the wonderful 
relationship which exists between the Archbishop of i 
Canterbury and the Royal Family. One could not witness 
this splendid friendship without being deeply impressed. J 
Dr. Fisher is the Parish Priest and the personal confidant 
of this great family. How sadly wrong was much of the 
reporting of Princess Margaret’s devotion to Peter ¥) 
Townsend, especially when some newspapers sug: - 
gested that Archbishop Fisher was like a tyrannical | 
prelate dictating to the Princess what she could or if 
could not do. The truth was quite different. Princess 4} 
Margaret is a deeply religious person who attends early 4, 
service every Sunday and who often slips into St. Paul’s 4, 
Parish Church, Knightsbridge, incognito, and as any 
other loyal parishioner. This she often did last Lent dur- 4y 
ing the week. It is more than significant that the Princess #) 
wants to be close to the people and that she chooses an ify 
ordinary parish church for her own personal worship. 
She is known as something of a “high churchman,” and | 
this may be partly responsible for the rumor that she 
was to become a Roman Catholic. Anyone who really 
understands her relationship to the Church of England, .¥! 
the sincerity of her religious convictions, and her devo- 
tion to Archbishop Fisher will realize how utterly im- 
possible this would be. it 
The Archbishop of Canterbury is not a lacky for the } 
Queen nor is the Queen under the thumb of the Arch- |) 
bishop. They are friends. He is her parish priest. He is, 
in a real sense, the parish priest to all England, although || 
often misunderstood and with a continuously poor 
press. When the real issues have to be faced, the people || ! 
of this great country are anxious to hear what their |} 
Archbishop has to say and they listen to it even when ||} 
they don’t like it. END | 
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1In 1952, St. Peter’s Church in Morristown, 
\J., was bequeathed $1,200,000 under terms of 
will of the late Sylvia H. G. Wilks. Money— 
na lot of it—is not all gravy. The Rev. Cor- 
‘ius P. Trowbridge, rector, says the vestry 
(ickly realized that the huge bequest might 
ve a spiritual liability. The church decided 
use the income from its Wilks Fund to sup- 
yt causes which lay beyond its own parochial 
eds. In four years, St. Peter’s has donated 
marly $115,000 to worthy causes. For example, 
shop Voegeli’s Mission in Haiti has received 
1,500; the Morristown Neighborhood House 
ilding fund has received $20,000; the Camps 
1 Conference Division of the National Coun- 
s Department of Christian Education has re- 
jved $10,000. Smaller sums have gone to other 
Nominations needing aid, to seminaries, youth 
Pvice, and similar projects both foreign and 
mestic, group and individual. Annual pledges 
ward parish support have increased during the 
5t four years. And this, believes Mr. Trow- 
dge, implies that the congregation under- 
nds the Christian responsibility involved in 
ing more than a million dollars. 


Is life at your parish strictly a “Sunday af- 
r?” It’s a lot more than that at Holy Trinity 

rch, Decatur, Ga. The Rev. Rue I. Moore, cu- 
e under the Rev. Harry Tisdale, is an idea 
n of some note. He has started two activity 
ilds—one which works with arts and crafts, 
1 another which is interested in horticulture. 
September, he hopes to start a third, which 
1 be a drama group. The guilds are open to 
erybody, not just Holy Trinity members. Mr. 
sore puts it this way: “The church should be 
» center of all activity and take interest in 
iat people do with their spare time. The church 
3 something to say about all interests in life.” 


Capitol corridors: Senate and House confer- 
; last month agreed on a compromise bill 
ich would enable domestic and overseas air- 
es to grant reduced fares to clergy on a “space 
zilable’ basis. The proposed measure specifies 
it clergy cannot make advance reservations 
less they pay full fare. The conference com- 
ttee accepted the Senate view that reduced 
‘es should be permitted on all airlines, not 
+ on non-subsidized lines as the House had 
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"HE NEWS IN BRIEF 
Quick Reports from Around the Church 


Morristown: Big Money and Christian Responsibility . . . Cut-rate Plane Fares 
for Clergy: Still in the Mill . . . Gay Days at Fruitland, N. Mex. . . . The 
Buggyriders of Nashville . . . Decatur: Holy Trinity’s Idea Man 


previously voted. This means that 13 local serv- 
ice airlines which receive subsidies will be able 
to grant the fare cuts. The legislation is per- 
missive only, but most domestic carriers appear 
ready to cooperate. A favorable vote by the Sen- 
ate and House is expected. 


> Here’s what happened in Nashville, Tenn., not 
long ago: A special bus pulled up in front of the 
Joseph B. Knowles Home for the Aged. Twenty- 
five oldsters, both men and women, climbed 
aboard and went on a gay tour of the city’s parks 
and places of interest. This was the first outing 
of the Buggyriders Club organized by Ben A. 
Green and sponsored by the Men’s Club of St. 
Bartholomew’s Episcopal Church. Mrs. Alice B. 
Setters, supervisor of the home, had this to say: 
“The home has literally been flooded with happi- 
ness in this first-in-a-lifetime event. Scme of our 
people took rides for the first time in years. They 
had previously declined to ride individually.” 
Mr. Green, a lay reader at St. Bartholomew’s, is 
planning future excursions. 


® How many parishes have a credit union? 
Grace Church in Detroit last month formed the 
first Episcopal parish credit union in Michigan. 
There are now more than 60 shareholders with 
$1,100 in capital and more than $700 outstanding 
in loans. The idea was adopted by parishioners 
as an alternative to a cooperative buying club. 
Each member receives a life insurance policy 
equal to the amount of shares held up to $1,000. 
Gaston Sanders is president of the union. 


& It was a gala day at the St. Michael’s Chapel 
at Fruitland, N. Mex., not long ago. Bishop C. J. 
Kinsolving of New Mexico and Southwest Texas 
was on hand to help celebrate the fifth anniver- 
sary of the chapel, which ministers to the 
Navajo Indians. There were seven baptisms and 
11 confirmations. At the San Juan Mission Hos- 
pital, Miss Jane Turnbull was honored for her 
25 years as a nurse at the mission. She received 
a check from the Diocesan Woman’s Auxiliary. 
There was also a gift for Dr. Michael Moran, a 
Roman Catholic, who for 18 years has given his 
services without pay to the hospital. 


& Once upon a thousand years: The new Greek 
Orthodox Titular Bishop of Militopolis has a 


claim to fame few can make. He is the first bishop 
to be consecrated on Mount Athos in Greece 
since the first monastery was established there 
1,000 years ago. The ceremony was In a Russian 
Orthodox church. Because of its present 20 
monasteries, Mount Athos is known as the “holy 
mountain” (HCnews, July 22). 


> A real long look: Just before he left on a two- 
month tour of Europe, Bishop Richard S. Emrich 
of Michigan urged his 161 churches to an aware- 
ness of this country’s rapidly changing condi- 
tions. In a pastoral letter marking his first dec- 
ade in Michigan, he asked them to appoint groups 
to study their communities on a five, 10 and 20- 
year basis. “It is true that America is now a very 
great mission field,” he wrote. “We must adapt 
ourselves well to the changing scene if we are 
able to have any influence in the nation as a 
whole.” The trip to Europe was a gift of the dio- 
cese in commemoration of Bishop Emrich’s 10 
years as diocesan. 


& Wedding in Pennsylvania: Dr. C. Leslie 
Glenn, long-time rector of St. John’s Church, 
famed “Church of the Presidents” in Washing- 
ton, and Mrs. Neville Johnson Barry, widow of a 
Marine Corps colonel, were married last month 
in St. Stephen’s Church, Sewickley, by Bishop 
Austin Pardue of Pittsburgh. Mrs. Glenn is a 
trustee of the National Presbyterian Church. Dr. 
Glenn is now with the University of Michigan 
Medical School. 


& The Rev. Robert J. Plumb, Executive Secre- 
tary of National Council’s Armed Forces Divi- 
sion, was one of 27 chaplains honored for their 
service to the Air Force. Gen. Nathan F. Twin- 
ing, USAF Chief of Staff, presented each a Testi- 
monial of Service last month at a luncheon at 
Mitchell Air Force Base, Long Island, N. Y. 


> New high and a slump: For the first six 
months of this year, church construction set a 
new record of $336-million—a $1-million jump 
over that of a similar period of 1955, according 
to Government figures. Non-public hospitals and 
charitable institutions, mostly church-related, 
didn’t do as well. Their $149-million worth of 
building activity was $23-million below that of 
the same period in 1955. 


> Word history: Congress has approved a bill 
making “In God We Trust” this country’s first 
official motto, topping a series of laws concern- 
ing the familiar words. In 1865 legislators voted 
to “permit” the phrase on some coins. In 1908 
the words were “required” on some coins. In 
1955 Congress made them a “must” for all cur- 
rency. Now President Eisenhower was expected 
to sign the bill creating America’s first motto. 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


CONTINUED FROM PRECEDING PAGE 


Episcopal f 
The Fourth Province held its Summer Scholf 
for Religious Education for Youth this summ He 
and made planting of “friendship trees” part oth 
the program at Voorhees School and Junior Cojp 
lege, Denmark, S. C. Above, the Rev. Tollie Cag 
tion (foreground) of the National Council’s” DT 
vision of Domestic Missions plants the “Toll li 
Caution Tree.” John F. Potts, president of thi! 
college, is shown planting his tree. { 

: 


®& The Rev. James Moulton Thomas is the ne 
chaplain at Trinity College, Hartford, Conn., :F 
of Oct. 15. The Rt. Rev. Lewis B. Whittemoniy 
retired Bishop of Western Michigan, will fill F 
for him during the early fall interim. Mr. Thor 
as is presently rector of Christ Church, Bali 
more, Md., his home town. At Trinity he suf 
ceeds the Rev. Allen F. Bray, III, who resignaly 
to go into the U. S. Navy. | 


> A missionary’s life: The village of Allakak 
in the interior of Alaska will miss the Rev. aii 
Mrs. Richard S. Miller of Milwaukee, Wis. Aft’ 
three years at St. John’s-in-the-Wilderness Mil 
sion, the Millers returned state-side last mont 
and Father Miller will become rector of Triniif 
Church, Baraboo, Wis. At Allakaket, an Eskin® 
and Indian community, Father Miller was nif! 
only the vicar of the church but the village po 1 4 
master as well. He also helped the villagers fi if il 
means for making an income, since trapping 1} M 
longer affords a good livelihood. He set up Hil ; 
operative general store which now helps to suf . 
port several families. Mrs. Miller, a gradual} 
nurse, established a dispensary in the couple" 
seven-room log house. The village had no doctd®! 
so she treated knife and ax wounds, helped |}! 
fight an epidemic of influenza, and delivered nil} 
babies. She also was organist at the church. Tit 
Miller’s daughter, Cynthia, now two, was bo 
in Fairbanks. Father Miller, along with the re’ 
of the listening world, got the news by radio ba 
in Allakaket. 


——~ 
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tkee Go Home’ 


ALL THE WORLD TODAY, 
ye is no more puzzling picture than 
i of Red China. Politically, there 
been evidence aplenty that the 
fese puppet has not always danced 
June to the music of Moscow. A 
@e groundswell of independence is 
ping China today, and, in true 
slitarian fashion, the government 
idemanded conformity to the aims 
he regime in every phase of life. 
applies not only to the cultural 
* economic life of the nation, but 
‘he religious life as well. 

ts the Western world is painfully 
re, Christian missionaries from 
->r lands have not been welcomed 
iChina since the overthrow of 
ang Kai Shek. The missionaries 
» tried to carry on were harrassed, 
ed, tortured, and put to death. 
y are still languishing in Chinese 
ons, and those who have been 
ased have been pathetic examples 
maciated humanity. 


sommon Ring 


Juring the summer, Christians 
m other lands have had oppor- 
ities to travel behind the Bamboo 
tain (HCnews, July 22). Their 
orts, plus those of Chinese clergy 
>» have made appearances in for- 
a lands, have done much to bring 
picture of religious life in Red 
na into at least partial focus. Their 
orts have had a common ring: 
‘istian churches in China, if they 
to exist at all, must bear unques- 
1ed allegiance to the Communist 
ernment; there is no room what- 
r for foreign missionary activity ; 
church in China is on its own, 
h no help from the government or 
side sources. 

tustav Nystrom, a former Swedish 
ssionary in China, revisited the 
ntry for six weeks this summer. 
iting in the weekly magazine of 
Mission Covenant Church, Svensk 
kotidning, he said that mission 
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work in China could not be resumed 
in the same fashion as previously. 
The Christians in China, he said, 
want to be considered the Church of 
China and want to be in charge of 
evangelistic work themselves. At the 
same time, they want to have fellow- 
ship with the churches in other coun- 
tries, and Mr. Nystrom urged that 
Christians in other lands make efforts 
to contact their Chinese brethren 
and strengthen them by their inter- 
cession. He spoke to a number of 
Chinese churchmen, whom he had 
known formerly, and had the impres- 
sion that they were well content with 
the working conditions of the Church. 
With regard to daily life, he noted a 
tendency towards a higher standard 
of living, though there was a certain 
amount of unemployment. 


Religion Won't Be Needed? 


During his stay, Mr. Nystrom 
heard a lecture by the Chinese Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, Chou-en-Lai, 
who made the strategy of the Com- 
munists abundantly clear. ‘““The con- 
stitution guarantees freedom of re- 
ligious confession,” he said, “but 
when the economic standard becomes 
sufficiently high, people will not need 
religion any longer.” 

The “religious freedom” of which 
Chou-en-Lai spoke comes under care- 
ful scrutiny by the Chinese People’s 
Republic. In Shanghai last month, 
2,500 Protestants were admonished 
by the Communists to join whole- 
heartedly in the “struggle against 
counter-revolutionaries,” particularly 
within their own ranks. The demand 
was made at a gathering sponsored 
by the religious affairs department 
of the municipal people’s council. 

Deputy Mayor Hsu Chien Kuo told 
the crowd that the government, while 
guaranteeing religious freedom, 
would not “tolerate counter-revolu- 
tionaries using religion to cover up 
their sabotage activities.” He said 
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feces in the Puzzle: Some Reports From China 


Forth 
Bishop Hall: A Glowing Report 


that Chinese Protestants must elim- 
inate from their midst any trace of 
“ideological poison detrimental to the 
welfare of the state and people,” and 
must become “truly patriotic.” 
According to a Shanghai news- 
paper, the meeting had been called to 
hear a report on a “counter-revolu- 
tionary clique’ which police had 
allegedly found operating secretly at 
the Christian assembly hall in Shang- 
hai. The deputy mayor said the goy- 
ernment would give “disloyal” ele- 
ments time to think over their 
“crimes” in the hope that they would 
confess, repent, and begin a new life. 
The fact that many Chinese Chris- 
tians, or professed Christians, are 
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Forth 


Here is St. John’s Cathedral in Hong Kong. Bishop Hall’s diocese now includes only 
the Crown Colony and Macao. It used to include portions of the Chinese coast from 


Burma to Tibet and outward to Japan. 


more than willing to follow the lead 
of the government has been increas- 
ingly evident in recent weeks. Early 
in July, Anglican Bishop Ting 
Kwang-Hsun visited London to take 
part in preliminary preparations for 
the 1958 Lambeth Conference. His 
church is known as the Chung Hua 
Sheng Kung Hui (the Holy Catholic 
Church in China), and he is the 
Bishop of Chekiang and principal of 
the Union Theological College in 
Nanking. Bishop Ting said “freedom 
from missionary control’? had acted 
as a kind of religious “liberation” 
for the churches in China. He said 
that he rejoiced that the West had 
been praying so much for the church 
in China, but that there were “heavy 
hearts” because so much of the pray- 
ing had been based on ‘‘misinforma- 
tion” inimical to China and its gov- 
ernment. 


Some ‘Frank Atheism’ 


He described the People’s Govern- 
ment as no “political accident” but 
a long overdue turning point in his- 
tory which cannot be reversed. The 
church’s task in China, he said, is to 
be itself. He added: 

“T regret that the Communists, who 
are good people, do not believe in 
God, but their frank atheism is a 
guarantee that they will not exploit 
religion as some who have called 
themselves Christians have exploited 
it in the past. We do not have the 
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same beliefs as the Communists, but 
we are much humbled by the good 
they have been able to accomplish.” 

Meanwhile, another report of con- 
ditions in China came last month 
from the Rt. Rev. Roland Owens Hall 
(see picture, page 7), the hard- 
hitting, outspoken Anglican Bishop 
of Hong Kong. Bishop Hall, who has 
been at his post since 1932, has long 
contended that the Church in China 
should be Chinese. Most of the mis- 
sionaries and church workers at his 
headquarters are Chinese, and Bishop 
Hall has supplied Chinese clergy to 
such places as New Zealand, Trini- 
dad, Malaya, Indochina, and even the 
United States. 


The Bishop’s Visit 

He has been tireless in welfare 
work, setting up dozens of social and 
relief projects for the people of his 
diocese. The Rey. Charles J. Harth, 
rector of the Church of Our Saviour; 
Baltimore, and a former chaplain and 
secretary to Bishop Hall, writes in 
Forth magazine that one of the 
Bishop’s goals is to reverse the 
tendency of the well-heeled to look 
down their noses at manual labor. 
He has made efforts to demonstrate 
the sacredness of physical work, and 
has frequently acted as an arbiter of 
labor disputes. 

Returning to Hong Kong last month 
after a three-week visit behind the 
Bamboo Curtain, the Bishop evinced 


‘political activities.” 


NATION 


enthusiasm for conditions in China, \ji 
“So far as I could judge,” he saigj 
“there is religious freedom in Chinajii 
The Church is growing vigoroush# 
and is not suffering from any obkfl 
stacles. China is now facing a problew 
similar to that faced in England ij 
the 16th Century, when the countrt}: 
had to decide whether the Chure 
should be English or foreign-co 
trolled. Now China faces the probl 
of whether the Church will be con}, 
trolled by Chinese or by a foreig 
missionary society.” \ 
Pressed by reporters for his raj 
action to the persecution of Roma r 
Catholic priests in China, the Bishai}y 
replied: “So far as I know, those inj, 
prisoned were involved in anti-stat | 
\ 


i 


A Growing Diocese 
Bishop Hall made the visit as thi 
guest of Bishop Robin T. S. Chex 7 
chairman of the House of Bishops Cyn 
the Chinese Anglican Church. Wit 
his wife, Bishop Hall renewed ok 
friendships and came away convinces 
that the Chinese Government wa 
doing much for the people of China 
Here are some excerpts from tk 
Bishop’s diary: 
“Shanghai: The afternoon and evi 
ning were spent in Bishop Chen 
flat. We learned that the diocese ¢ 
Shanghai has now 15,000 reliabii 
members. Bishop Chen told us he hat 
confirmed 500 people in his diocese 1) 
the last 12 months. ... My wife, wh 
was in the congregation which filled 
Holy Trinity Cathedral (earlier if 
the day), told me her impression off 
the very obvious devotion of thi 
great company to the Lord. ... 
thanked God for what the missiow 
of America, Canada and England ha 
achieved, though we are right *| 
acknowledge failure. It is also righ 
to lay such sins upon the altar anf 
to leave them there and go on ow 
way thanking God for the Chines 
Christian leaders who are the chil 
dren of the love and prayers of 
many missionaries over the last 10 
years. ... 
“We have been a week now 
Hangchow and Shanghai and are st! 
bewildered at the extent of the rev) 
lution that has taken place and half 
completely the cooperation of th® 
average man in the side-street a 
pears to have been secured by the ng 
Government. Flies, gambling, pros 
tution and cholera have gone; thes 
are no beggars, no sex-appeal cine 
posters—and for the first time th) 
morning, in a country market to 
we saw children in ragged clothi 
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| there, only two out of the enor- 
s body of cheerful youngsters 
) surrounded us as we went to 
| tthe country churches at Ta-tsang 


' gchow station by the vicar of the 
‘ish, Pastor Suen, and the young 
ical secretary of the diocese who 
Palso executive secretary of the 
SICA, and his wife who holds a sim- 
f position in the YWCA. The 
#cesan bishop is’ at present also 
/n of the Union Theological Col- 
fe of Nanking, which is a help to 
diocese financially as his salary 
paid in part by the college and 
=o has resulted already in reinforce- 
int of the ministry of the diocese. 
|. Parochial contributions in the 
mcese were up by 20 per cent last 
ur, though I learned that in less 
Hsperous districts, some farmers 
uid not pay as much as last year 
cause of their contributions to the 
mamon funds of the collective farms. 
His fully expected that this will be 
ire than remedied next year as a 
ult of increased income earned on 
Serarms.’. : . 

‘It is nearly 20 years since the 
foanese invasion of China began, 
d the gap in the ranks of the min- 
ry between the new men ordained 
the last three years and the men 
lained 20 years ago is quite notice~ 
e. Pastors over 50 and under 30 
> more in evidence than the 40- 
ar-old group. ... But the younger 
m are now beginning to appear in 


Forth 


‘Mary’s is one of Hong Kong's largest 
intonese-speaking parishes. 
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the parishes and in the theological 
colleges, and looking forward con- 
fidently to a peaceful and orderly 
China, there seems every hope for a 
steady increase in the ministry... . 


A Closeness Of Spirit 


“We were on the famous Hang- 
chow lake when we were hailed in 
the most friendly terms by three 
neighboring boatloads. They were a 
party of 20 Roman Catholic lay 
people and some Chinese nuns. We 
had in our party Dr. T. C. Bau, the 
executive secretary of the Baptist 
Union of the Province. He was plainly 
on terms of close personal friendship 
with the local Roman Catholics—an 
intimacy one does not normally asso- 
ciate with our Baptist friends in the 
West. This is symbolic of a closeness 
of spirit in the various Christian 
groups in China in which loyalty to 
denominational tradition is welcomed. 
Back in Shanghai we were taken by 
Bishop Mao to two small market 
towns with long-established churches, 
mainly of farmers but with some of 
the shop-keepers also in their mem- 
bership. .. . It is in those churches 
that self-support is the more difficult 
because there are not the numbers 
and the standard of living is lower.... 

Our Shanghai visit closed in true 
Chinese style—two round dinner 


tables full of ordained and lay leaders . 


of the Chinese Churches in a room 
on the 10th floor of the Park Hotel. 
There, radiantly generous towards 
us, was the same deeply felt Christian 
love and affection that makes St. 
Paul’s Epistle to Philemon the great- 
est love letter of history. And with 
this radiant and deep affection was 
an eager longing that we should some- 
how help the Western Church to un- 
derstand how utterly grateful they 
all are to God for what the new gov- 
ernment of China has done and is 
doing for the Chinese people.” 


Bishop Baker Leads Churches 


In Carolina Integration Battle 


Ever since the Supreme Court deci- 
sion on public school segregation, 
North Carolina has been rather loose- 
ly classified among those Southern 
states which were “delaying or resist- 
ing” integration. Unlike such neigh- 
bors as Georgia and Alabama, North 
Carolina had not given indication of 
waging an all-out do-or-die fight 
against the Supreme Court decision. 

Last month, the battle lines in 
Carolina became more clearly defined. 
Called into special session, the State 
Legislature was to consider anti- 


integration bills sponsored by Gov. 
Luther Hodges. One bill would permit 
the state to pay tuition for sending 
children to private schools if their 
parents object to them attending 
racially-mixed classes. Another would 
permit a local school unit to suspend 
operation of schools by a majority 
vote if conditions “become intoler- 
able.” 

As the situation began to jell, the 
North Carolina Council of Churches 
swung into action. The group’s presi- 
dent, the Rt. Rev. Richard H. Baker, 
Bishop Coadjutor of the Diocese of 
North Carolina, announced that the 
council would ask the legislature to 
move toward racial integration of the 
public school system “as fully and as 
soon as possible.’”’ The Bishop noted 
that a council resolution had stated 
that “any attempt to transform the 
public school system into any so-called 
private scheme of schools would in- 
ject tragic cleavages into our social 
structure and deprive our children of 
their rightful educational heritage.” 

The resolution conceded, he pointed 
out, that “we may expect to encounter 
difficult problems” in seeking to ef- 
fectuate the Supreme Court decision. 

“But whether the local situation be 
simple or complex,” the resolution 
said, “we, as law-abiding citizens, 
should begin in good faith the imple- 
mentation of the decision. Tactics of 
evasion are, in effect, disloyalty to the 
supreme law of the land. 

“The council is convinced that the 
churches have it within their power 
to determine, in great measure, how 
successfully the people of North Caro- 
lina will make their transition to an 
all-inclusive system of public schools. 
Only as the gospel of Christian broth- 
erhood becomes deeply rooted in the 
hearts of our people will they be 
moved to build together a superior 
educational structure which rises 
above racial considerations. 

“Therefore, we call upon our mem- 
ber churches to accept the challenge 
for positive leadership that critical 
circumstance now affords.” 

As Bishop Baker made his an- 
nouncement, other church groups 
were lining up to oppose the gover- 
nor’s legislation. 

One of these was the United Church 
of Raleigh, comprising Congrega- 
tional Christian and Friends groups, 
which adopted a resolution opposing 
the bills as carrying a threat of 
“orave injury to the public schools.” 

The Carrboro-Chapel Hill Minis- 
terial Association also filed a request 
to be heard by the legislature on the 
proposed bills. 


Doings in Dakota: 


Bishop Sherrill Shares Problems And Fun 
With Indians At Traditional Gathering 


On the sun-drenched plains of 
South Dakota, hundreds of Indian 
Americans gather each summer to 
bear witness to Christ. This is the 
Niobrara Convocation, one of the 
Church’s most colorful religious 
events. Here’s a report of this 
year’s meeting by Lois Gatchell of 
Yankton, S. D. 


Time was, when Christianity was 
yet young in South Dakota, that Indi- 
ans from the various reservations in 
the state would travel to their annual 
church convention—called the Nio- 
brara Convocation—by wagon train. 

Today mail-order wall tents have 
replaced the tipis (tepees) and auto- 
mobiles have supplanted the horse 
and wagon, but much of the spirit 
and atmosphere remain. 

At this year’s convocation, June 
22-25 on the Rosebud reservation, 
worship and fellowship received the 
primary emphasis—much as it did 
when the Episcopal churches first 
started the gatherings 85 years ago. 

A visitor in western South Dakota 
could easily have passed by the con- 
vocation. Okreek, the town where it 
was held, consists of no more than 
a store, a filling station and a little 
white chapel (Calvary Episcopal 
Church) atop a nearby hill. The meet- 
ing place—a cluster of tents—was 
400 yards off the highway. Required 
to bring their own sleeping facilities, 
families were camped near crude 
signs indicating their particular res- 
ervation. The office and temporary 
residence of the Rt. Rev. Conrad H. 
Gesner, Missionary Bishop of South 
Dakota, was a large white tipi set up 
near the parish hall. 

Outstanding visitors at the convo- 
cation were Presiding Bishop Henry 
Knox Sherrill and the Rev. Dr. Wil- 
liam G. Wright, director of National 
Council’s Home Department. Bishop 
Sherrill reported on his visit to Rus- 
sia and the return visit of Metropoli- 
tan Nikolai of the Russian Orthodox 
Church. In a sermon he admonished 
the Indian people to forget the past 
and look to the opportunities of the 
future. 

Sixteen winners of the national 
Church’s Lenten Essay Contest were 
guests at the convocation, as were 
acolytes from All Saints’ Church and 
St. John’s Cathedral, both in Denver. 
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There were also four representa- 


tives of the Girls’ Friendly Society, a: 


college work camp group, and 12 boys 
from St. Alban’s School, Washington, 
D.C. 

The delegates and visitors ate four 
steers and one buffalo, as well as other 
food donated by the host churches— 
19 chapels on the Rosebud reserva- 
tion. They had raised $1,200, $700 of 
which went for food. 

Although the majority of Indians 
now speak English better than their 
native Dakota tongue, hymns were 
sung in the Dakota language. 

As the delegates entered a specially 
constructed “booth” for the principal 
worship services, they formed indi- 
vidual processions like the spokes of 
a wheel. Each delegation had a white 
banner bearing the Niobrara cross in 
red, a symbol originally designed by 
pioneer Bishop William H. Hare, who 
gave out the crosses at Confirmation, 
realizing that certificates meant little 
to an illiterate people back in the late 
1800’s. 

Above the cross on each white ban- 
ner were the Dakota words for “In 
This Sign, Conquer,” and below the 
identifying names of the reserva- 
tions. 

A contrasting note was found in 
the play shorts of the young people 
and the longer dresses, leather mocca- 
sins and shawls of the older squaws. 
A “crier’—an Indian with lusty 
lungs, whose job it was to yell out 
instructions on how to line up for 
meals or where to proceed for meet- 
ings—contrasted markedly with the 
microphones and loud speakers of a 
public address system, also in use. 

The main talk at the business ses- 
sions centered around obtaining help 
for South Dakota’s bishop, who must 
travel thousands of miles in shepherd- 
ing his scattered flock. The necessity 
for parents to set an example in de- 
cent living for their children was 
stressed, and much attention was 
given to the possibility of getting liq- 
uor stores and taverns closed on Sun- 
days to help control the problem of 
alcoholism. 

Attendance was estimated at well 
over 1,500—more than last year. An 
offering of $7,300, representing sac- 
rificial giving for people afflicted by 
dire poverty, included a small bank in 
the form of silver baby shoes. It had 


_ parents presented the shoes, 


been used as a child’s bank for 
baby son of Mr. and Mrs. Frederj 
Yellow Eagle. The youngster died 
month before the convocation, anc 


their contents, as a memorial offer 
The convocation saw tributes 
to Dr. Paul H. Barbour, retiriny 
priest of the Rosebud mission. H 
given 27 years of missionary s 
to the Dakotas and has repres 
the missionary district at G 
Convention and the Anglican ( 
gress. ‘ 
One of the most encouraging noté 
of the convocation was the particip) 
tion of a large number of young pe) 
ple. Dakota people are beginning 
see that their future hope lies in th 
proper training of youth. 7 | 
But past relations between thf 
white and Indian peoples rose 
haunt the convocation, especially 
the reminiscences of the oldsters. 
“There was,” said Bishop Gesne 
“too much Indian talk. It is danget{ 
ous,” he told them, “‘to think of you 
selves as a select and limited group 
God’s children. Think of yourselv 
as Christians first, for brotherhog 
through Christ is infinitely more i 
portant than brotherhood based ¢ 
color of skin or racial characteristic 
‘Have we not all one Father? Ha 
not one God created us?’” Bish 
Gesner quoted from the 10th verse « 
the second chapter of Malachi. “Ow 
only choice then is what kind of SOK 
or daughters of this great Father ¥ 
shall be; and the choice lies betwea 
good and evil.” | 
With the complex problems faciri 
the Indians in South Dakota, thi 
choice is not always an easy 01 
There are 33,000 Indians in the stat 
The number may double in 15 yeas 
because of a stepped-up public healt 
program. The average life expectanw 
is now 35. One-third of the total I 
dian population in the state are Epil 
copalians. a | 
Half the Dakota people may be cout 
sidered acculturated, but among tli, 
other half are a disproportionaid@ 
number of delinquents, criminals an@ 
dependents on public welfare. Po} 
erty, ignorance and disease are inflf 
encing factors. Indians are moving ¢ 
the reservations in great quantitié 
but assimilation is difficult. . ; 
The problem of dislocated chapé 
and congregations is a major on 
Many of the people withdraw fro 
established city churches and becon 
lost to the church at large. 
The one bright spot is the wor 
with young people, but here the stun 
bling block is a large one—lack + 
finances. ; 
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ling Bishop Henry Knox Sherrill (above, center) chats with delegate 
shief, right. It was Bishop Sherrill’s first visit to the convocation. At 

the Rev. Stuart Frazier. Robert Driving Hawk (right, at microphone) 
tres to present Dr. and Mrs. Barbour (background) two Niobrara 
®s for their 27 years’ service among the South Dakota Indians. 


¢ Bull Bear, center, visits with Ben Reifel, Bureau of 
n Affairs’ area director and active layman. Reifel, 
e mother was a Sioux, grew up on Rosebud reser- 
mn. 


Winners of the Church’s national essay 
contest are, left to right, Malcolm Mas- 
teller, Beverly Hills, Calif.; Lucia Stan- 
iels, Colebrook, N. H.; Ervine Gibson, 
Cleveland, O.; George Browning, Albu- 
querque, N. M.; David Knudson, Good- 
land, Kan.; Diane King, Freehold, N. J. 
Shelley Lancaster, Spartanburg, S. C.; 
Judy Dean, Bozeman, Mont.; Edley Stone, 
Lynchburg, Va.; Martha May, Beckley, 
W. Va.; Diane Stavrum, Madison, Wis.; 
Bethi Chase, Portland, Ore.; Ellen Hock- 
er, Tullahoma, Tenn.; Susan Lentz, Den- 
ver, Colo.; Carolyn Risley, Torrington, 
Conn., and Mary Ann Lewis, Kearny, N. J. 

Don Gatchell Photos 
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Clay Yellow Eagle (left) is senior catechist on the Rose- 
bud reservation. Webster Two Hawk, holding young 
daughter, Brook, is a seminarian at Bexley Hall, Gam- 
bier, Ohio. 
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Dr. Bishop with Mrs. DeNagy, the artist 
for St. Philip’s new portrait. 


Founds New Order for Laity 
Presented to New York Parish 


A large oil painting of a Negro 
Madonna and Child, believed to be 
one of the few contemporary concepts 
of a Negro Mother and Child ever 
painted from living models, has been 
dedicated at St. Philip’s Church, New 
York City. 

The artist, Mrs. Irma DeNagy of 
Pleasantville, N. J., said her models 
were a mother and son she first saw 
in New Orleans about five years ago. 
The painting was given to the church 
by a parishioner, Albert Aspinall, in 
memory of his mother. 

The dedication service also honored 
Negro church and professional lead- 
ers, including Miss Dolly Johnson, 
100-year-old member of Pittsburgh’s 
Church of the Holy Cross where St. 
Philip’s rector, Dr. Shelton Hale 
Bishop, held his first rectorship. She 
flew to New York for the service. 

Dr. Bishop paid Miss Johnson trib- 
ute as “the most active member of 
her parish” where she is director of 
the Altar Guild. Using her as an 
example, he noted that the great in- 
crease in persons over 65 is a chal- 
lenge to the Church and society as 
a whole. 

“Tt is part of the Church’s respon- 
sibility to convince the nation that 
aging people have a real ministry, a 
spiritual potential, a wisdom, ma- 
turity and balance and a rich experi- 
ence that ought not to be wasted,” 
he told the congregation. 

With 3,871 communicants, St. 
Philip’s is believed to have the largest 
Episcopal congregation in the world. 
More than 90 per cent of the members 
are Negro. 
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Ex-Czech Leader, Now Priest, 
Founds New Order for Laity 


Dr. Frank Uhlir knows personally 
what it’s like to live under oppression. 
Now that he’s established a new life 
in a free country, he wants to help 
others who are suffering under Com- 
munist rule. 

Dr. Uhlir, now 55, was a member of 
the Czechoslovak Parliament from 
1935 until the Nazis over-ran his 
country. He was also a vice president 
in Dr. Edouard Benes’ wartime gov- 
ernment-in-exile at London, thanks 
to the Czech underground movement 
which helped him escape to England. 

He returned to Prague upon its 
liberation in 1945, but shortly after 
the Communists took over in 1948 he 
was imprisoned. Again the under- 
ground helped him get to England. 
Two years later, he went to Canada. 

His own experiences and those of 
cthers have had their effect on the 
former Czech government official. 
For one thing, he’s been long con- 
vinced that Christianity is the only 
possible answer to life. 

This conviction led him from a job 
as research economist in the Canadian 
Department of Agriculture in Ottawa, 
to a professorship of the philosophy 
of religion at Huron College in Lon- 
don, Ontario, to ordination as an 
Anglican priest last April. 

Now he’s announced plans to found 
a new interdenominational lay order 


Mrs. Richard Nixon and the Vice President (left) share party talk with Admiral Felix 
B. Stump, USN, Pacific Commander in Chief, and Dean James S. Cox of the Honoluli 
Cathedral, during Adm. Stump’s reception for the Nixons in Pearl Harbor. The Vicé 
President and his wife recently returned from their Pacific tour. 


for men and women to be called thi 
Confraternity of St. Wenceslas. Onjj 
of its principal functions, Dr. Uhlilf 
said, will be to train laity of varioui} 
nationalities for ‘‘a widespread apos 
tolic service in their previous natiy| 
lands which are at present behind thij 
Iron Curtain and which, after theiz 
liberation from anti-Christian rej 
gimes, will need Christ’s messagi 
more than anything else.” f 

Seven Anglican and Episcopal bishy 
ops are sponsoring the new order. Ij} 
this country, they are Bishops Fran 
cis E. Bloy of Los Angeles; Wilbur} 
C. Campbell of West Virginia, ani 
Austin Pardue of Pittsburgh. 

Bishop Campbell commented: “I’r} 
very much in favor of it. It’s am 
attempt to provide a ministry prij 
marily to the Slavic countries, ti 
give them a link with the Christiay 
world.” | 

The order’s “Statement of Pun 
pose” declares it aims to “welcomy 
all people of good will who are de 
sirous of promoting Christian founi 
dations upon which our’ westerr 
society has been built as the only 
guarantee against totalitarian, secu 
laristic and atheistic encroachments.’ 


Headquarters for the training pro 
gram, Dr. Uhlir reported, will be hi 
50-acre farmsite at West Templetom 
Quebec, near Ottawa. Meanwhile, hi 
will continue to teach sociology a 
King’s College, Halifax, N. S. Hi 
joined the faculty last fall. 


Hpiscopal Church Photy 
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the Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. 
effrey Francis Fisher, does not 
»or entire abolition of the death 
yalty, a proposal still pending in 
Pat Britain. 

‘n the House of Lords he spoke in 
«pr of the bill, but made it clear that 
ersonally favors the death penalty 
certain types of murder. 

. .. I disagree profoundly with 
#se sincere but mistaken people who 
‘ard the death penalty as a thing 
gether and always unChristian 
% wrong. If society may legiti- 

rely employ this penalty, ought it 
sontinue to do so?” he asked. 
sI answer ‘Yes’, but not without 
‘cain changes in its application. The 
‘th penalty is a witness to the 
tredness of human life and social 
er which our society today cer- 
nly cannot afford to dispense with 


”? 
. 


tt 


murder of a policeman and de- 
trate and premeditated murder. It 
uld be used, he said, “when the 
erderer is carrying arms or lethal 
apons, possibly where the murderer 
ss poison and perhaps where it can 
shown that over a definite period 
itime the murderer has planned or 
ted.” 

(The House of Lords delayed the 
blition of hanging, Britain’s only 
m of execution, at least until next 
rch. They rejected the bill passed 
the House of Commons. It can still 
ome law if Commons approves it 
hin one year after its passage last 
rch 13 on second reading. 


iglican Church Still Opposes 
marriage of the Divorced 


Last May the Convocation of Can- 
‘bury decided against making it 
10n law that a clergyman could not 
iciate at marriages of divorced per- 
as, but the action caused some mis- 
derstanding. 

Recently, the Archbishop of Can- 
‘bury sought to clear up this confu- 
nm when he explained to the Canter- 
ry Diocesan Conference: 

‘It is known that the Church does 
t allow the remarriage of divorced 
rsons in church and why ... None 
that was changed at all. 

‘But there is a hangover from ear- 
r years, under which a clergyman 
legally (according to secular law) 
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Diocese of Connecticut 


American in Dublin: Bishop Walter H. Gray of Connecticut (left) with the Most Rev. 
Arthur H. Barton, Archbishop of Dublin, and Dean W. C. dePauley of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, Dublin, where Bishop Gray preached last month. He is believed to 
be the first American bishop to preach in St. Patrick’s and the first to help ordain 


Irish priests. The ordinations were held in Dublin’s Christ Church Cathedral. 


entitled to remarry a divorced person 
iImvchurch se 

“Convocation, with the full au- 
thority of the Church, tells him not 
to,” the Archbishop said. But the 
clergyman can ignore that advice; a 
new canon with the consent of Parlia- 
ment would be the only way to pre- 
vent such marriages. 

“We decided not to seek that con- 
sent yet,” Dr. Fisher said. “It is not 
cowardice but common sense. The few 
clergymen who would make use of 
this legal right would seek to preserve 
it and would have the support of a 
large number of people who have not 
yet come to understand the Church’s 
teaching and practice. It is not a good 
ground to choose for a Parliamentary 
struggle. It would do more harm than 
good, whether we lost or won it.” 


Strengthening of EKID Urged 
As an Aid to German Reunity 


German reunification, resistance to 
the Communist State and reduction of 
armaments, were urged in reports to 
70 Protestant leaders from both sides 
of the Iron Curtain meeting near 
Frankfurt, Germany. 

The five-day conference, sponsored 
by the World Council of Churches, 
met to consider ‘“‘The Responsible So- 
ciety in National and International 
Affairs.”’ Reporting on various phases 
of this general topic were smaller 
working groups of delegates. 

It was urged that one of the main 


lines of approach to Germany’s reuni- 
fication should be to strengthen the 
organizational and spiritual unity of 
the Evangelical Church in Germany 
(EKID) as a bridge between the East 
and West zones. 

Another group agreed generally 
that “the Communist State has to be 
resisted because it represents an ide- 
ologizing of the political function and 
the complete subjection of the human 
spirit.” 

It was agreed also that the Church 
had not gone far enough in the ten- 
dency to break away from middle 
class prejudices and show a solidarity 
with industrial workers. The group 
said it was unsatisfactory to want to 
improve human relationship in indus- 
try simply to step up production. 

The conference urged that experi- 
ments with nuclear weapons of mass 
destruction should be banned, and 
that the United Nations and the 
churches should work toward such an 
international agreement. 

Countries represented at the meet- 
ing included Canada, Czechoslovakia, 
Hast and West Germany, France, 
England, Hungary, the Netherlands, 
Norway and the United States. 

Speakers included Charles P. Taft, 
Mayor of Cincinnati and Episcopal 
layman; Professor Josef L. Hromadka 
of the Comenius Theological Faculty 
of Prague University; and Dr. Eg- 
bert de Vries, director of the Insti- 
tute for Social Affairs at The Hague, 
Netherlands. 


WALZ 


The Plan of Satis Prasad 


We were intrigued with an editorial in the Saturday 
Review of Literature early this year. The editor told of 
meeting the Hindu priest, Satis Prasad, in Indonesia 
and of learning of this priest’s desire to come to America 
as a missionary. He thought this meant that Satis Prasad 
intended to try to convert Americans to the Hindu re- 
ligion. “No,” Satis Prasad said to him. “I would like to 
convert them to the Christian religion. You see there is 
a basic difference in the moral substance of Hinduism 
and Christianity. Historically and theologically, of 
course, each has its own distinctive character. But in 
the moral teachings they have far more in common than 
most people realize. I would like to concentrate on mak- 
ing Americans aware of the need to believe in these 
moral teachings, by whatever name they go.” 

The Hindu priest gave various quotations from Hindu 
scriptures and from the Old and New Testaments show- 
ing how striking were the parallels between the two, 
even in the actual wording of various phrases. 

And then this simple man from the East went on to 
say these words, which we print without comment, be- 
cause they carry their own message to each reader of 
this magazine and to each Christian citizen of this 
country. “The important thing is to get people to act 
on the basis of these teachings. And that is why I am so 
eager to help save Christianity. Christianity cannot sur- 
vive in the abstract. It needs not membership but be- 
lievers. The people of your country may claim they 
believe in Christianity, but from what I read at this dis- 
tance, Christianity is more a custom than anything else. 

“Your very way of life, your whole economy, your 
foreign policy, your values—surely you must see the 
great inconsistency between them and the teachings of 
Jesus. Christianity is a religion of humility, of renuncia- 
tion, of sacrifice, of moral purity. It is not a power doc- 
trine for a nation or an individual. Yet even as you flout 
Christ’s will you call yourselves Christians. My mission 
will be to get you to realize what you have to do before 
you have a right to use the term. 

“I say this not in anger. America has given much to 
the world and can give more still. But in recent years 
you have lost much strength in direct proportion as you 
have departed from the literal acceptance of the doc- 
trines you profess to follow. I can think of no country 
in history that weakened itself more than America did 


when it dropped two atomic bombs on living erey 
Please do not stop me by saying that there can) 
religion in warfare. When you kill without meanin 
go beyond war. i 

“Atomic energy transcended warfare and w 
beginning of a new age on earth. You had sole + 
sion of the bomb. Your leaders knew the end oft 
was at hand. They did not tell the truth whe 
claimed they were trying to save the thousands ¢ 
that an invasion would cost. All the documents 
have come out since the war have proved tha 
leaders knew the atom bomb was not necessary | 
the war. Yet they used it not once but twice. If the 
an excuse for the first bomb, what excuse do yous 
the second a few days later? . 

“These things weigh very heavily on me. Ame 
are my brothers. So are the Russians. But the Ri 
are opposed to the Hindu-Christian spiritual de 
ment of man. You at least accept it in theory, and: 
why I want to come to America to see if I cannot ¢ 
to accept it in fact. 

“T would ask you either to accept the teachii 
Jesus in your everyday lives and in your affaim 
nation or stop invoking His name as sanction for 
thing you do.” 


A Strong Offense 


It should be clear by now to most of us that noti 
one who cries out against Communism is an e& 
defender of our way of life and of the freedom fon 
many of our best have given so much. It seems to 
some people today are so vocal about what thi) 
against that they have forgotten what they are foi 
Charles s Mrs. Rhett ce presided at the U. Tr 

“She was so busy thinking 

How stinkin’ was Lincoln 

That she plumb forgot about Lee.” 
We might remember that America was not a 
men who were merely “against”. 

Perhaps no living man has been more effec 
fighting Communism than Mr. J. Edgar Hoovis 
dedicated head of our F.B.I. When we really wal 
true picture in these matters, most of us instin! 
turn to him. Mr. Hoover has made several 1! 
speeches and in each case the theme has been t)! 
best defense against the evil forces at work in the} 


i 
vifically against Communism, must be basically 
a—in short, it is a return to the “Faith of our 
}. In this case he would remind us of the fine 

f the immortal Knute Rockne of Notre Dame 
ye best defense is a strong offense.” 
¥ years ago Mr. Hoover said: “We can success- 
tfeat the Communist attempt to capture the 
i5tates by fighting it with truth and justice, imple- 
Jby a few ‘don'ts’. 

*T label anyone as a Communist unless you 
> facts. 

*T confuse liberals and progressives with Com- 
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N’T be a party to the violation of the civil 
®f anyone. When this is done, you are playing 
ito the hands of the Communists. 

°T let up in the fight against Fascists, the Ku 
tlan, and other dangerous groups.” 
§ we believe, is excellent advice to any good Amer- 
tho really wants to build an effective defense 
‘Communism. 


>-Party Press 


is election year many thoughtful Americans are 

ed about the dangers of a one-party press. Of 
‘there are a few great newspapers like the New 
imes which in this respect have been above re- 
. But there are so many others, like the New York 
Vews, which are below comment that it is little 
» that patriotic Americans are disturbed. It is true 
2 great majority of American newspapers give lip 
to the principle of objectivity in their news col- 
but we wonder how seriously they really take 
ine ideals to which they pledge such elaborate 
nce. At the recent editors’ conference in Washing- 
st of the editors didn’t want even to consider the 
s which were made that many dailies cheated in 
n their news and picture coverage of the political 
versies between Mr. Eisenhower and Mr. Steven- 


istics can be made to prove one thing or another, 
mes equally well, but it is evident that the over- 
ing majority of American newspapers—85 per 
the rough figure that is usually quoted—are Re- 
in in their sympathy and in their editorial policy. 


CATHOLIC FOR EVERY TRUTH OF GOD 


In such a situation as this, it takes a great deal of 
shrewdness to discover what the real truth is. From what 
we read in the normally Republican-slanted newspapers, 
we would find it difficult to find anything wrong with the 
situation in Washington. 


Here is an illustration, quoted in an English journal: 
“A few months after Mr. Eisenhower’s administration 
took office, Vice-President Nixon, in an address at St. 
Louis, paid a very generous tribute to former President 
Harry Truman. In the course of his speech he said that 
while he did not regret the charges that he made against 
the Truman Administration, nevertheless he believed 
that the country is in debt to Mr. Truman for the resolute 
way in which he responded to the challenge of Com- 
munist aggression in Korea in 1950. This unexpected 
and rather gallant tribute pleased many of Mr. Truman’s 
friends in St. Louis, and they sent him telegrams and 
other messages congratulating him upon having re- 
ceived these words of praise from a Republican Vice- 
President. Upon receiving them Mr. Truman was puz- 
zled, because the papers which he took in Kansas City 
didn’t even mention Mr. Nixon’s reference to Mr. 
Truman. These newspapers had reported the speech, as 
a matter of fact in considerable detail, but they had 
eliminated all reference to the ex-President. When Mr. 
Truman’s New York Times arrived by mail a few days 
later, he knew what his friends were talking about.” 

Now this magazine is neither Republican nor Demo- 
crat. We are a Christian journal seeking to find the 
Christian answers to the problems of our world, but cer- 
tainly one of the greatest of Christian principles is the 
power of truth. Any faithful witness swears to tell the 
truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth. We 
urge our fellow journalists in the newspaper world to 
consider the simple fact that you cannot tell the truth 
without trying also to tell the whole truth, and without 
coloring it with any sort of slant which distorts its essen- 
tial meaning. To tell a half-truth is often to tell a lie and 
we urge the members of the Church who, in November, 
will cast their votes to be very careful in their reading 
of newspaper reports in order that they may get under- 
neath the bias and the prejudice of the particular news- 
papers so often expressed, not in their editorials but in 
their editorialized headlines and in the slanting of the 
news which altogether too often characterizes their 
reporting of the events of the day. 


. . . PROTESTANT AGAINST THE ERRORS OF MAN 


MEPISCOPAL CHURCH ¢ 


The Episcopal Church Fellowship Series provides excellent basic philosophy for Christian 
Education as well as very fine, useable material, with sound Church teaching, clear and easily 


understood teachers’ guides, and beautifully illustrated books for the children. The courses have + 
been prepared by teachers of long experience who are themselves devoted communicants of the | 


Church, and have been fully tested in the classroom. i 


The Episcopal Church is the environment within which the curriculum of this series is set, 
The pupils are taught to make use of the Church’s resources for Christian living—the Bible, 
the Sacraments, the Prayer Book and Hymnal, and the Apostolic Ministry. The growing faith of | 
the growing child is developed in fellowship with other Christians bound together and committed 


to Christ through Baptism and Confirmation. 


Nursery 
COURSE N, GOD LOVES ME 


The purpose of the Nursery course is to teach 
the very young child that God loves him. On the 
basis of God’s love for him; he may develop the 
love for God which will be the foundation of his 
life-long religion. 


MY CHURCH SCHOOL 
1 


Palen 122: 


Course A 
Pupil’s Story Book 


Course N 
Pupil’s Leaflet 


Primary 
COURSE 1, WE TRUST GOD 

This course presents ideas about God _ the 
Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Spirit, 
within the experience of a six-year-old child. The 
Child’s Creed and the Lord’s Prayer are intro- 
duced phrase by phrase and illustrated by stories 

and pictures. 
Neacherie Guide ores Sento, noe eee = 
Child’s Story Book... . e ae 
Handwork Sheets jrceecse- cee eS 1.25 
“Something to Take Home” Packet............... 1.25 


* ‘a! Followship SERIES 


Kindergarten 


COURSE A, OUR HEAVENLY FATHER 


The purpose of this course is to guide the child | 
into the awareness of God as his heavenly Father — 
and to lead him to participate in the Family of | 
God. The transition from the family in the home 
to the family in God’s House is fostered. 


A Sieey Heed far Litte Children 


i 
COONS | 
& SS 


Course 1 
Pupil’s Story Book 


Course 2 
Child’s Story Book 


Primary 
COURSE 2, JESUS OUR FRIEND 


The aim of Course 2 is to show the child that 
Jesus, the Son of God, can be the faithful Friend, 
Guide, and Companion of all children—the kind | 
of Person a child can love and trust. Ways are 
provided and ideas suggested through which the 
child may express his love for Jesus, his Friend. 


Teacher's Guide ..3.ce ee eee $2.00 | 
ChildissStoxyat 00 kee ea eee 1.50 > 
Handworkesheetsi.- see ee eee 1.25 
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Followship SERIES 


Primary 
COURSE 3, WE OBEY GOD 


Course 3 is an introduction to the Ten Com- 
mandments and the Precepts of the Church. Its 

eneral purpose is to help children begin to under- 
{tand that God has a plan for His world. In nature 
there is order and dependability. As God’s chil- 
dren we, too, should be dependable. 


eachereaGuidepea es ee ee $2.00 
GhildrenistRead erate se ese. 1.50 
PA ChiNat yO he els errr at ie eS ote os ae oo 
“Something to Take Home” Packet... 1.25 


Course 5 
Pupil’s Workbook 


Course 3 


Children’s Reader 


Junior 
COURSE 6, THE FAITH FOR YOUNG CHURCHMEN 


Course 6 is designed as background study for 
children of Confirmation age. Although written 
especially for sixth-grade children, it should, with 
some adaptation on the part of the teacher, be 
jequally usable with fifth- or seventh-grade chil- 
dren in those parishes where Confirmation comes 
jat an earlier or later age. 


Ie C HLT: Oe G ULC G pees spe $2.00 
upllcswe Read etapa sess irene ce eee eee 1.60 
Wionkshectsne beeen fe St peo. ata eile 85 


Junior 
COURSE 5, LIVING THE CHRISTIAN YEAR 


Course 5 seeks to inculcate in the child good, 
wholesome, and intelligent habits of worship and 
Christian living, such as regular prayer at home, 
grace at meals, Bible reading, and church attend- 
ance, and to give an introduction to the Christian 


Year. 


‘Rheacherst Guid 6225-5, eae ne ee eens 1.50 
Eupilise Works B00 kee nee ee eee 1.50 
“Something to Take Home” Packet.............. 1.25 
Setalarce: Pictures. 5 ne se eer eee 4.75 


a + Stories for + 


The 
PRINCE of 
LIFE 
= 
Course 6 Course 7 
Pupil’s Reader Pupil’s Reader 


Junior High 
COURSE 7, THE PRINCE OF LIFE 


The objective of this course is to arouse in 
the boys and girls a desire to understand, live, 
and share with others the abundant life our Lord 
brings to His followers. It also seeks to interpret 
our Lord’s teaching as found in some of the 
parables and miracles and to relate these experi- 
ences to present-day situations. 


Meacher sy. Galen sce ee eee eee arenes: $2.00 
Bupilise Reader: 2 ees ee 1.95 
Wiorlsheetsisses eee ee eee er 1.10 


THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH FELLOWSHIP SERIES may be purchased from your 


local supply dealer or direct from the publisher . 


'29 East Madison Street, Chicago 2, III. 


| 
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The rise of the German Evangelical Kirchentag 
since the second World War has aroused unusual 
interest, not only in Germany, but in many other 
countries. It is not surprising that since 1949 the 
question has been much discussed both in Germany 
and abroad as to how such a psychologically and 
sociologically happening can be explained, five 
years after the terrible end of the war and after 
the unconditional surrender of the National Social- 
ist regime. The East Zone authorities in particular 
put this question with great directness while the 
Leipzig Kirchentag was still in progress. But in 
the Free World, too, the question has not been for- 


irchenfag — 


A German Layman Speaks 


One of the most amazing devel- 
opments in post-war Germany has | 
been the rise of the Kirchentag— 
or Church Day. For the past six | 
summers the huge evangelistic | 
meetings have attracted hundreds 
of thousands of Christians from : 
throughout Germany and the | 
world. Better than half a million | 
persons were on hand for the 1954 I 
Kirchentag, which was held in 
Leipzig behind the Iron Curtain. 
This year, the meeting is in Frank- 
fort, and a report of the activities 
will be carried in a future issue of 
this magazine. The president of the 
Kirchentag movement is Reinold 
von Thadden, who is one of the | 
world’s most prominent laymen. | 
During the rise of Hitler, von Thad- |, 
den was the leader of a church 
resistance against Nazism. Three | 
of his sons were killed during the 
war, and von Thadden_ himself 
spent eight months as a prisoner of 
the Russians. He is now a member 
of the World Council of Churches 
Central Committee and is chair- - 
man of the board of the Ecumeni- 
cal Institute in Switzerland. 


by Reinold von Thadden 


gotten, and it will again become acute when t 
Kirchentag in August unites a no lesser number f/ 
Evangelical Christians in the environments | 
Frankfurt am Main; in the grounds of the Fram 
furt fair, in the churches and stadiums, but abo 
all, in the enormous field where the concludii| 
ceremony will be held on Sunday afternoon. | 

What was it then that, apparently based on cel 
tain specific German characteristics, happeni 
from one day to the next, so to speak? 

1. Was it a frightening relapse towards the 
Prussian love of military mass-parades, or ae Hi 
sentimental repetition of the unpleasant Nazi pré 
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| of forced and noisy propaganda marches in the 
ird Reich? 
| Was it a well-meant attempt to minimize the 
yerstandable inferiority feelings of a vanquished 
ion with emphatic and sensational pageantry 
‘thus to deaden the people’s remembrance of the 
pat suffered? 
} Was it a convulsive attempt to regain national 
wnce after an unheard of catastrophe and, in 
e of all confessions of guilt, to let the famous 
an superiority, the famous German organiza- 
‘al talent shine forth as before? 
Or was it a kind of “campaign for reunifica- 
'”” in order to make as if undone the division of 
any, the political incorporation of middle Ger- 
1 provinces in the Soviet Satellite system? 
‘nderstandable as such questions may be, never- 
Hess the true meaning of the Kirchentag is thus 
pletely misunderstood. The German Evangeli- 
Kirchentag has nothing to do with national or 
‘rnational tendencies, with political or ideologi- 
idifferences, but only with the mission of Christ’s 
lirch in the world, with the equipping of its lay 
bers for intellectual disputes with non-Chris- 
religion in our time, as well as for open 
ession of their faith. These two accents charac- 
-ze the work of the Kirchentag during the past 
years, as shown by the main themes of our an- 
il assemblies. May I recall them to your memory? 
Hannover 1949, we said, ‘Church in Motion,” 
Mssen 1950, “Save the Human Being”; in Berlin 
‘1, “In spite of all, we are still Brothers”; in 
tgart 1952, “Choose Life’; in Hamburg 1953, 
st not away your Confidence”; in Leipzig 1954, 
© joyful in Hope.” - 
trange as it may seem, the religious question is, 
‘fact, the decisive issue in our generation. And 
future of the world will depend on the way in 
ch the problems are solved. What, after all, is 
ope if we no longer know of these spiritual 
ilities? What is the sense of speaking of the 
iristian West” when we are completely in the 
k where the Christian Church, Christian belief 
| Christian behavior are debated? How can one 


2asant women from Lausitz add a 
colorful and festive note to the 
ditions of a Listening and Singing 
sllowship at the 1954 Kirchentag, 
held at Leipzig in the Soviet zone 
of Germany. Like the thousands 
of others who have attended the 
‘rallies since 1949, they will carry 
> back to their villages and towns 
‘omething that will influence them 
years to come. The “Church Day” 
elebrations, conducted under the 
spices of the Evangelical Church 
in Germany, draw Christians 

| from all over the world. The mass 
‘eetings are neither political nor 
ideological, but “an open 


confession of faith.” 
: 


( 
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take up the fight for freedom and right, even against 
the non-Christian East, if one has no idea at all 
what divine order and the freedom of the Christian 
message demand from the individual Christian? One 
is really sometimes inclined to ask oneself, if we in 
the West have not long ago capitulated to the unmili- 
tant, but for that reason none the less effective mate- 
rialism of selfish indulgence, while we imagine that 
we are about to challenge successfully the ideological 
and extremely militant materialism of the Eastern 
world. 


It is in this sense that we want to take over some 
of the responsibility for the future of Europe and the 
world, too. Therefore, the significance of the German 
Evangelical Kirchentag has, till now, lain in the 
stressing of the association of faith and our life, of 
truth and obedience, of our small decisions and the 
great decisions that make history. It has also lain 
in the fact that the Kirchentag came to this convic- 
tion: We are lost, as individuals and as a nation, if 
we are left alone with our weak faith. Thus we have 
sent out our invitation from year to year to the “Un- 
known,” and called together enormous “improvised” 
congregations of hundreds of thousands of 
Kirchentag visitors, so that the character of the 
Church of Christ, the new shape of the Church in our 
century, should not remain a theological vision, but 
become an experienceable reality. Basically, it is 
nothing other than the community of brothers and 
sisters in the following of the One Lord, in spite of 
every possible variation of personal history and 
political situation. 


In this respect the Evangelical Kirchentag has 
proved by its all-German rallies that the Church is 
the only all-German organization which has so far 
not been cut by zonal boundaries. Although the Kir- 
chentag is bent to avoid political controversy and en- 
gagement, this flocking together of German people 
from East and West represents an outstanding meta- 
political fact which cannot be overlooked. 


Nobody knows whether the Kirchentag will be of 
lasting duration. It depends solely on God’s sovereign 
continued on page 31 


Here’s the story of Gen. Maitland, a distinguished 

airman who is now a candidate for the priesthood. When the 
H-bomb was developed, he quit as Michigan’s 

Civil Defense Director and decided that 


‘The Time to Pray Is Now 


by George Parker 


PLANE had just taken off from 

‘the Lansing, Mich., airport. On 

the ground, a tall man with close- 
cropped, greying hair watched the 
plane as it lifted into the deep blue 
of the sky. He was ram-rod straight, 
with piercing eyes and a square cut 
to his jaw. 

He was a pilot, and as you looked 
into his face you decided that it had 
been molded by years of battle 
against the elements. Then he smiled, 
and you saw that beneath the mili- 
tary bearing was a man of real 
warmth and understanding. 

pliSeeaeeereatedayvaetor etiyino 
grinned Brig. Gen. Lester J. Mait- 
land. “I’d better be getting on to my 
mission.” 

This time, the man who had spent 
39 years flying—27 of them in the 
service of his country—was bent on 


no military mission. After long years 
as a pioneer flyer for the United 
States Air Force, Mr. Maitland was 
to become a full-time “sky pilot.” He 
had just resigned after seven years 
as director of Michigan’s Depart- 
ment of Aeronautics, and now he 
was on his way to Iron River, a min- 
ing community in the beautiful wil- 
derness area of the state’s Upper 
Peninsula. There he was to become 
a full-time vicar to the 150 communi- 
cants of St. John’s Episcopal Church. 

A radical change, doesn’t it seem— 
this transformation from a sky war- 
rior to a candidate for the priest- 
hood? Mr. Maitland put it this way: 

“Tt was not a sudden decision. I’ve 
been thinking of entering Holy Or- 
ders for 25 years. Many times my ex- 
periences in regular and wartime 
military flying got me to thinking 


Gen. Maitland in his Michigan office: Last stop before the ministry 
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that I was destined to serve mankik 
in some other way than as a sold 
of the air. I don’t mean to depreea 
my military service. I am proud | 
have been permitted to serve rf 
country the way I did. And if it ew 
became necessary, I would want 
serve again—but as a chaplain.” 
So now, Lester J. Maitland’ w 
completing training for accepta 
into the priesthood of the Diocese ¢ 
Northern Michigan, where the ] 
Rev. Herman R. Page is Bishop. 
Maitland’s had been a life of adve 
ture. Just out of a Milwaukee hi 
school, he had enlisted in the av 
tion section of the U.S. Signal Cor 
in 1917. A year later, as a newly co 
missioned second lieutenant, he 1} 
came a test pilot and instructor 
Wright Field, Dayton, O. In 19 
he was transferred to Hawaii. Ast 
ship ploughed through the wav 
the young airman’s eyes roved t 
skies. The day would come, 
thought, when an airplane wou 
make this trip in hours, not days. 
Lt. Maitland subsequently serv 
at Bolling Field, Washington, D. . 
where he was an aide to the fie 
Gen. William (Billy) Mitchell. | 
1922, he flew the world’s first 2@ 
mile-an-hour airplane, winning se 
ond place in the Pulitzer Tropj 
Race at Selfridge Field, Mich. 
next spring, he broke the worl! 
speed record, piloting his Curt! 
racer over a one-kilometer courseli 
Dayton for an average speed | 
244.97 miles an hour. That was ré 
flying in those days. 
During these years, Lt. Maitlai 
hounded his superiors for a chan! 
to become the first man to fly fr 
California to Hawaii. Meanwhile, |! 
Army-Navy rivalry over who wo 
make the flight first reached the bal 
ing point. Lt. Maitland, by this ti! 
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lulu, 1927: In this plane Gen. Maitland completed the history-making California to Hawaii flight that won him two awards. 


istant executive to Trubee Davi- 
Assistant Secretary of War for 
ation, easily obtained sanction 
the first Army attempt. A three- 
jned Fokker was selected as the 
flane for the long over-water hop. 
n Lt. Albert F. Hegenberger as 
Navigator, Lt. Maitland flew the 
) miles to Hawaii on June 28-29, 
1. The two received the Mackay 
phy for the meritorious flight of 
Eyear, and President Coolidge 
brated them with the Distin- 
hed Flying Cross. 
_ the years that followed, Mr. 
tland served on a Department of 
merce board that formulated the 
Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
regulations. As an Army Air 
ze major in 1940-41, he was com- 
ding officer at Clark Field in Ma- 
. When the air base fell to the 
ding Japanese in 1942, Maitland, 
his time a lieutenant colonel, 
air service commander of the 
‘Eastern Air Force. He moved 
‘troops to Bataan and later to 
tralia. 
rdered back to the United States, 
organized and trained the 386th 
ib Group, a B-26 outfit that set 
ecord under his leadership by 
pleting training without a fatal- 
As a full colonel, Maitland took 
group to Europe and flew 35 mis- 
is himself over the enemy-occu- 
| continent. He retired in 1944, 
four years later became director 
eronautics for the state of Wis- 
sin. A year later, he accepted a 
ilar position in Michigan, also 
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becoming director of the state’s civil 
defense organization. 

These were important functions 
for one of the nation’s foremost 
pilots. But there was something far 
more important to Gen. Maitland: his 
religion. 

“My service with the Episcopal 
Church has been a long one,” he said. 
“T had seen service in various lay 
activities, serving in the ushers’ 
guild, attending men’s conferences, 
and participating in social and wel- 
fare activities. I continued my serv- 
ice as a layman at St. Paul’s Epis- 
copal Church here in Lansing, act- 
ing as vestry secretary and lay 
reader. “The layman can serve God 
and the Church in many ways, but I 
felt that I had to do more.” 

He was Michigan’s civil defense 
director when the government an- 
nounced development of the H-bomb 
—2,400 times more devastating than 
the Hiroshima atom bomb. Two days 
after the announcement, Gen. Mait- 
land (who had taken the title of 
brigadier general as head of the 
state’s defense forces), announced 
that he was resigning his position. 
“The time to pray,” he said, “is now.” 

Earlier, he told the Rev. Dr. George 
R. Selway, rector of St. Paul’s, of his 
desire to enter holy orders. 

“T am not surprised,” said Dr. Sel- 
way. “I have been expecting you for 
months.”’ 

Why did he decide to take up the 
way of the Cross on a full-time basis? 

“TI was seeking peace of mind,” Mr. 
Maitland replied. “Many of us are, 


in these troubled times. The proof of 
that is in the statistics showing ever- 
growing church attendance. 

“But, as I have said, this was no 
sudden decision. You know, people 
who fly have a very different phi- 
losophy from those who stay on the 
ground. No flier can long retain an 
exaggerated sense of his own impor- 
tance. He looks down from the sky 
and sees how infinitely small are men 
and their works, and how little they 
endure when compared to the moun- 
tains and rivers and seas which are 
God’s works. And looking up and 


continued on page 30 


Maitland as a young Army lieutenant 


Searching the 


Scriptures 


The End of the Story 


A Continuing Bible Study by Robert C. Dentan 


Isaiah 25:1-9; 60:15-20; Matthew 
25:31-46; I Corinthians 15:20-24; 
Revelation 21:1-4 and 22-27; 22:2-5. 


In a sense we have already reached 
the end of the Bible story, for, once 
the Church had been established, the 
means of salvation had been brought 
within the reach of every man. God’s 
great purpose of giving His blessing 
to “all the families of earth” had been, 
at least potentially, accomplished. The 
long history of man which follows the 
close of the New Testament period in- 
troduces no new factors into the situ- 
ation; it tells us merely of the widen- 
ing scope of the Church’s life, her dif- 
fusion among many peoples and her 
deepening understanding of the Gos- 
pel with which she was entrusted. 

But, in another sense, we cannot 
leave the Bible story at this point be- 
cause the Bible itself does not do so. 
Neither to biblical man nor to common 
sense does it seem likely that the story 
of man’s life upon earth will continue 
for ever. Sometime, somehow, the cur- 
tain will fall upon the gorgeous pag- 
eant of human history; somewhere, 
time must have a stop. But what will 
the end be? Some scientists have 
thought of it in terms of the cooling 
of the earth and the extinction of 
human life by advancing ice-caps. 
Others have thought of a final, cosmic 
conflagration which would send the 
world up in flames. 

To men of the Bible, however, the 
nature of the end was clearly deter- 
mined by the nature of their faith. 
Whatever might prove true from a 
purely scientific point of view about 
the fate of the physical universe, they 
had no doubt that on the spiritual 
level the end of history meant the 
final triumph of the Kingdom of God. 
Beyond the limits of secular history, 
with its ugly scars of sin and pride, 
they saw far off the coming perfect 
rule of God. It was this vision which 
Sustained them through the troubles 
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of life in the present order of the 
world. 

The readings suggested for this 
study are just a sample of great Bible 
passages which deal with this theme. 
One must not be disturbed by differ- 
ences in the pictures they present, for 
they are trying to describe the in- 
describable. All are attempts to put 
into vividly conceptual, quasi-histori- 
cal language truths which belong es- 
sentially to the spiritual and supra- 
historical order. 

The first (Isa. 25:1-9) is a brief 
passage from an apocalyptic work 
written very late in the Old Testament 
period (not by the prophet Isaiah). It 
pictures the final event as involving 
the destruction of all human pride 
(2f), the rescue of the poor and dis- 
tressed of earth (4), a feast which 
God will spread for the people of all 
nations (6), and the end of death and 
suffering (8). 

The second passage (Isa. 60:1-3, 
15-20) is from the oracles of Second 
(or Third) Isaiah and therefore 
somewhat earlier than the one we 
have just been examining. Originally 
it referred to the rebuilding of the 
city of Jerusalem after the Babylo- 
nian Exile, but the language is of such 
soaring magnificence that it is impos- 
sible to limit it to any merely histori- 
cal event. The author evidently saw 
in the restoration of his people after 
the Exile a sign of God’s coming resto- 
ration of mankind. Here once again, 
we find the themes of God’s care for 
the afflicted (15), the humiliation of 
human pride (16), and the end of 
suffering. But the prophet also in- 
cludes another theme—the glorious 
Presence of God in the midst of His 
people (19f). 

In the third passage (Matt. 25:31- 
46) we find our Lord also dealing with 
the end of history, instructing His 
disciples as to the way in which they 
must enter “the kingdom... prepared 
from the foundation of the world.” 


The scene is that of the final j : 
ment (a frequent scene in ‘nae (| 
Testament also). Those who wi | 
counted worthy to share in the EF 
of the Kingdom are the ones ~ 
willingly gave themselves to 
their fellow men. Since the aboli 
of pain is one of the goals @ i 
Kingdom, those who would ente 
must themselves have striven for ti 
end; “Blessed are the merciful i 
they shall obtain mercy,” The wor 
of Jesus in this passage contain I 
as much of warning as of comfd 
and, however we interpret them, t 
must be taken with the utmost se 
ousness. 

The few verses from St. Paul 
Cor. 15:20-24) are included to shi] 
how he shared the common faith a 
especially how, in the coming triumy 
of God’s kingdom, he saw history cee 
ing full cycle, with Christ repairiy 
the damage Adam once had done. | 
our last reading in the Bible std 
brings us back to the first. 

The final passage (Rev. 21 1 
22:5) is the most rhapsodic and bil 
liant of all pictures of the comm 
Kingdom. It is full of reminiscend 
of older prophecies, as one can sée¢ 
comparing 21:4 with Isa. 25:8, 
21:23 with Isa. 60:19f (or 2% 
with Isa. 65:17). 

In 22:1-2 the writer, like St. Pa 
takes his readers back to the beg 
ning of the Bible story and re-uj 
the images he finds there. Once agi 
we are in the Garden of Eden, with 
river (Gen. 2:10) and the tree of # 
(Gen. 2:9). Poetically speakig 
human history began in the Gara 
and there also it will end. Once, | 
sin, man cut himself off from °*| 
Garden and the tree (Gen. 3:24), | 
in the end God will bring him bacle 
his proper home and he will find | 
tree of life freely offered for his ‘| 
(Rev. 22:2). The leaves on the ti 
will be for healing the disorders‘ 
all nations and God’s servants willll 
as kings (5). 

(This ends the series on the Bid 
Story. The next instalment will bed 
a new series on Bible Doctrine.) 


at 
a 


ECnews readers are reminded thai 
Dr. Dentan, author of Searching the! 
Scriptures, is now in Jerusale : 
where he is heading the Americar 
School of Oriental Research for on { 
year. The school is a chief center o 
study of the Dead Sea Scrolls, and 
the directorship is one of the mos) 
important posts in the world oj 
Christian scholarship. 
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ot many people read Dickens to- 
|. In spite of this Mr. Micawber’s 
4 eand good advice remain with us. 
% might paraphrase his admoni- 
1. to David Copperfield, making it 
jlicable to these United States by 
inging the pounds into dollars: 
‘anual income one hundred dollars, 
jual expenditure ninety-nine dol- 
7 and one cent. Result happiness. 
‘nual income one hundred dollars, 


‘tention between parents and chil- 
. We all have our pet economies 
/ our favorite extravagances, sim- 
5 because we are all viewing life 
ym different angles. Our spending 
folves round what we think is of 
-ie and what is not. It is also de- 
ined by whether we spend to sat- 
vy the whim and impulse of the 
‘ment, or whether we try to do a 
jle planning. Some spend creative- 
braving public opinion to buy what 
&the world’s eyes is a luxury. To 
} buyer with vision it may have a 
p unselfish value. Others are slaves 
Oublic opinion. Wise spending, and 
fughtful refraining from spending, 
fughtful giving and thoughtful 
whholding, are an integral part of 
> lives as Christians. 


(From a boy 16 years old) 


o you think my parents should inter- 
2 with what I do with my money? 
er all, it is my own and I earn a lot 
lit. They are forever telling me what 
hould do with it. They criticize what 
uy and laugh at the clothes I buy my- 
*. They say I should give more to the 
rch, and that I spend too much when 
im out on dates. My Dad gives me a 
ly decent allowance and I get paid for 
ng chores. What gets me is that I 
Vt get paid as much as the yard man 
has sometimes, although I sometimes 
the same jobs. This doesn’t seem 


oe oe @ 


[certainly think you are old enough 
handle your money without a lot of 
estioning. It might be fun to think 
» whole problem through and audit 
ur own accounts for, say, a month. 
su could do this for your own satis- 
etion and to make certain that you 
2 being just. When we are criti- 
ed those who do it are sometimes 
reasonable, but at other times there 
more than a grain of truth in what 
ay say. It is only fair to them, as 
Jl as to ourselves, to do a bit of 
eck-taking. We need not tell anyone 
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we are doing it, merely act on the find- 
ings. 

Before we do this, I warn you that 
one of the penalties for living in a 
family is that we have to put up with 
their frank remarks. We must remem- 
ber, too, that we are apt to volunteer 
our opinions without censoring them 
carefully, as we have to do in the 
world outside where we are not loved 
in the same way. 

As for the unkindest cut of all— 
laughing at the clothes you buy—per- 
haps they seem a bit extreme to the 
older generation. I know it is infuri- 
ating when you have a snappy shirt 
or tie to have them say it is loud. Per- 
haps you had better ask your date 
what she thinks about it? Parents do 
tend to have conservative tastes, and 
they are sensitive about what the 
neighbors are saying. They are afraid 
you are making a bad impression. (Do 
remember how you hated this when 
your young brother starts buying 
himself a few things, won’t you?) 

How about a secret investigation 
of your own finances for a few weeks? 
I warn you that most of us get a mild 
shock when we do this, but perhaps 
you will be an exception. The survey 
might have these columns for you to 
fill in: 


Money Received: 
1. Allowance. 
2. Earnings (When and how). 


Money Spent: 

1. Church and good causes. 

2. Dating. Trips 

3. Gifts 

4. Savings 

5. Clothes and other personal 
things. 
Books and magazines. 

7. Hobbies and recreation. 

Club dues. 

When you have done this, you may 
find that one thing is being given pre- 
dominance over others, and you may 
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“ITS MY OWN 
MONEY!” 


Answered by Dora Chaplin 


want to ask yourself if you think it is 
right to have it that way. You may 
find that where you thought you were 
spending enough, you were not. Next 
time the family launches an attack 
you can truthfully tell them that you 
have the matter in hand. Don’t be a 
doormat, remember their side of the 
picture. Money in most families rep- 
resents to those who maintain a 
household a lot of hard work in a 
competitive world. The parents who 
earn it are often tired or worried. 

Give them a word of appreciation 
sometimes, for they think that you 
imagine money grows on trees. While 
you are dreaming of the girl you are 
going to date on Saturday, or the new 
camera you will buy, they are budget- 
ing for your education and mainte- 
nance, income tax, and rainy days. 

Some families talk over the whole 
financial picture together. This is 
good. Incomes vary greatly, and it 
is impossible to tell people what to 
do without knowing the figures. Many 
young people pay a little toward the 
household expenses; others have no 
responsibilities in that direction. 
Whichever is your situation, you may 
depend upon it that your parents want 
you to understand how to use money 
wisely in the future when you, too, 
will carry a bigger load. 

Nothing is completely ours, while 
we live in the family called mankind. 
This is because, quite apart from the 
obvious ways in which we are depen- 
dent upon one another, such as 
through those who grow, manufac- 
ture and attend to the transportation 
of food, or the ones responsible for 
light, heat and communication by mail 
or telephone, scientists are discover- 
ing that in many new and mysterious 
ways, mankind is a unity. We are 
linked to each other and dependent 
upon each other. That is why it is not 
accurate to say “my own money.” 
Everything we own is a gift from 
God, lent for good purpose. END 
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BOOKS 
In Brief 


DON’T GO NEAR THE WATER by 
William Brinkley (Random House 
$3.95) Read this book for laughter 
and entertainment. It is far from 
being a theological treatise al- 
though its author was the son of a 
minister and the youngest of five 
children. 


rc 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
CHURCH by Robert McAfee 
Brown (Westminster Press $1.00) 
This is one of the volumes of the 
layman’s theological library. The 
author gives a clear and fair picture 
of the Chureh as it is understood in 
Protestant Evangelical theology. 

° 

CHRIST AND HIS CHURCH by An- 
ders Nygren. (Westminster Press 
$2.50) A critical study of one of 
the great themes of the modern ecu- 
menical movement. The author is 
one of Europe’s most distinguished 
churchmen and theologians, a 
bishop of the Church of Sweden. 


© 
MODERN RIVALS TO CHRISTIAN 
FAITH by Cornelius Loew (West- 
minster Press $1.00) This is an- 
other volume in the layman’s theo- 
logical library. The editors of this 
library consider theology to be the 
natural occupation of every Chris- 
tian, whether he be layman or 
cleric. This volume considers mod- 
ern forms of idolatry and maintains 
that a person’s real religion is to be 
found in the commitments which 
actually determine his day-by-day 
choices. 


e 

THE RELIGIOUS PRESS IN THE 
SOUTH ATLANTIC STATES, 
1802-1865 by Henry Smith Stroupe. 
(Duke University Press $4.50) A 
study of the development of reli- 
gious journalism in the South dur- 
ing this formative period in Ameri- 
can history. A short account of the 
historical development of this mag- 
azine is given, together with maga- 
zines published by various denomi- 
nations throughout this part of the 
country. 

—— §— 

Three books published by The Upper 
Room: LEARNING THE VOCAB- 
ULARY OF GOD, A SPIRITUAL 
DIARY, by Frank C. Laubach; 
FINDING GOD THROUGH THE 
FAMILY by W. Clark Ellzey; 
MEETING GOD THROUGH 
BIBLE POETS by Andrew W. 
Blackwood (The Upper Room, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn.) 

(yea 

HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF THE 
DIOCESE OF WESTERN NORTH 
CAROLINA by James B. Sill. 
(Published by the Church of the 
Redeemer, Jonestown Road, Ashe- 
ville, N. C.) This is an historical 
record of the parishes and missions 
of the Diocese of Western North 


Carolina. 
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Reviewed by Edmund Fuh 


THERE IS AT HAND a sympo- 
sium on the place of religion in daily 
work. It consists of papers delivered 
at the Church and Work Congress, 
held in Albany, in October, 1955. 


MAN AT WORK IN GOD’S WORLD. 
Edited by George E. DeMille. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 205 pp. $3.50. 


There are things of interest and 
value in all the papers generated at 
the Congress, but two major ad- 
dresses dominate the whole, and upon 
them this review must focus. 

Professor Arnold Toynbee’s discus- 
sion of “Man at Work in the Light of 
History” is a superb statement and 
alone is more than worth the price of 
the book. 

Toynbee makes a remarkably con- 
cise survey of man’s development of 
the concept of work, which in his vast 
perspectives he views as a relatively 
late development, with its origins, in 
primitive agriculture, being univer- 
sally religious. 

Again and again, from classical to 
modern history, we are shown peoples 
approaching work on a wholesome, 
constructive, creative basis, only to 
see its general social decay into some- 
thing perverted and destructive of 
the individual. 

Toynbee views work altogether as 
a religious activity, in essence. It is 
a consecration. The periodic ‘‘decon- 
secration of work is a bad turn of 
human affairs... Man at work can be 
happy and spiritually healthy only if 
he feels that he is working in God’s 
world for God’s glory through doing 
what is God’s will.” 

He offers an absorbing account of 
how a deconsecrated, slave concept of 
work was reconsecrated by St. Bene- 
dict, whom he sees as basically the 
father of all man’s modern business 
and industrial enterprise. Tragically, 
however, the immense productivity of 
Benedict’s consecrated work led his- 
torically to a new deconsecration. 

Among Toynbee’s conclusions: “It 
seems certain, on the evidence of past 
history, that man’s work can be 
healthy and beneficient only when it 
is a part—and a subordinate part— 
of man’s religion. When work has 
been divorced from religion, work has 
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always become demonic and dest 
tive.” | 
And finally, the penetrating obs 
vation that ‘the place where w 
goes right or wrong is the soul of e/| 
individual human being.” 
In “The Church and Work,” Bisi 
Emrich, of Michigan, presents a | 
mane and noble theology of we 
Work, properly, is part of our wit i 
to God. Where Toynbee spoke of 
demonic, Bishop Emrich wan 
against “work idolatry.” He tra 
also the brutality and inhumanity 
the perversion of work, which, in? 
industrial revolution, gave rises 
Communism ‘‘because God’s jut 
ments are logical.” 
So the Christian works in conse 
tion, yet “free from the illusion t) 
in his work he can find the final me; 
ing of his life... Each man leaves § 
work imperfect and incomplete ¢ 
those who follow.” 
Bishop Emrich garnishes his ¢€ 
cussion richly with Biblical qu 
tion and allusion revealing the w 
found concepts of work in the v* 
of Hebrew prophecy and teachingy! 


= 


A TREASURY OF THE CROSS. 
Madeleine S. Miller. Harper. 240 } 
SSeIa: ; 

This attractive, informative bi 
is a highly personalized combinati 
of guide, handbook, and narrative 
the whole tradition of the Cross é| 
its related symbols in Christian k 
tory. Numerous photographs and 1! 
drawings greatly enrich it. “Bi 

You will learn here of the earli! 
uses of the Cross as Christian sym 
the widely varying historical auth 
gional attitudes toward its use ¢ 
veneration, and the amazing mu! 
plicity of forms and variations ins 
design. 


JESUS. By Charles Guignebert. Ul 
versity Books. 563 pp. $6.00. 

Long out of print in English ¢! 
never published in the U. S. befd 
Guignebert’s book is a “classic” of fi 
“historical Jesus’? research scht! 
Its massive scholarship and inter 
integrity scarcely can be gainsél 
But when Guignebert has totally 
manized Jesus, denied the virii 


sat carries you everywhere 
nerever things happen 
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veurch... 


are with your friends your secret 
yhow you, yourself, keep informed 
) out the Church. If you will let us 
‘ve the names of one, two, or three 
fends whose deep interest in the 
urch indicates that they would be 
lerested in receiving ECnews regu- 
ly, we will send them sample copies 
Jat no cost. 
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birth and the resurrection, and “‘de- 
monstrated” that what Jesus wanted 
and expected to happen didn’t hap- 
pen, he then simply remarks the sur- 
prising fact that an immense and 
vital “new religion” emerged from all 
this. This circumstance I find much 
more incredible than the Incarnation 
which Guignebert rejects. 

Yet this work has inescapable im- 
portance in Christian studies, as the 
type of attack on the creed with 
which the catholic Christian must 
cope soberly and competently. I com- 
mend it only to the scholar, however, 
for it is a formidable work in its 
linguistic and other demands. 

It is my custom, from time to time, 
to direct your attention briefly to dis- 
tinguished paperbound volumes. The 
two titles following are recent addi- 
tions to Doubleday’s fine Anchor 
Books series. 


THE AMERICAN PURITANS; Their 
Prose and Poetry. Edited by Perry 
Miller. 346 pp. $1.25. 

An anthology in which are repre- 
sented writings of all the important 
17th-century New England Puritans: 
Bradford, the Mathers, the Win- 
throps, Hooker, Wigglesworth, et al. 


A HISTORY OF ROME. Prepared by 
Moses Hadas. 305 pp. 95¢. 


A selection skilfully woven together 
from many Roman historians and 
other writers from Rome’s origins to 
A.D. 529. 


Recommended Reading 


MAN AT WORK IN GOD’S WORLD. 
DeMille. Longmans. $3.50. 

A TREASURY OF THE CROSS. 
M. S. Miller. Harper. $3.95. 

JEREMIAH THE PROPHET. G. A. 
Birmingham. Harper. $3.50. 

THE PROPHETS. W. G. Williams. 
Abingdon. $3.50. 

THE STATE IN THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT. Oscar Cullmann. Scribners. 
$2.50. 

RUSSIAN JOURNEY. William 0. 
Douglas. Doubleday. $4.50. 

MOSCOW WAS MY PARISH. 
Georges Bissonnette. McGraw-Hill. 
$3.95. 

THE MEANING OF BANDUNG. 
Carlos es Romulo, Us sot N-- C2 Press: 
$2.50. 

NAUGHT FOR YOUR COMFORT. 
Trevor Huddleston. Doubleday. $3.75. 

FAITH, REASON & EXISTENCE. 
J. A. Hutchinson. Oxford. $4.50. 


If you are the talented author 
of an unpublished manuscript, 
let us help gain the recognition 
you deserve. We will publish 
your BOOK—we walbectt design, 
H i print, promote, advertise and 
Publishing sell it! Good royalties. 
Your Book write FOR FREE COPY OF 
HOW TO PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 


COMET PRESS BOOKS, Dept. EC1, 200 Varick St., N. Y. 14 


FREE 


Booklet on 


Important Book News 


BEING and 
BELIEVING 


by Canon Bryan Green 


A new book by England’s best 
known Mission preacher is an event 
in the Episcopal Church. The funda- 
mentals of the faith are explained in 
short simple terms. The Apostles 
Creed, Lord’s Prayer, Sermon on the 
Mount, and the Ten Commandments 
are all analyzed. This book is in- 
tended for the laity as well as the 
clergy. An excellent book for teachers 
and study groups. 


Probable Price — $3.50, 


plus postage 


Ready Early October 


BUNTING and HARRIS 


2022 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


CHRISTIAN HEALING IN THE CHURCH 


SHARING 


Only Church magazine devoted to Spiritual 
Therapy, $1.50 a year. Sample on request; 
founded by Rev. John Gayner Banks, D.S.T. 

This paper is recommended by many Bishops 


and Clergy. 
Address: 


Fellowship of St. Luke 


2243 Front St. San Diego 1, Calif. 


| 


Serving the Church since INS¢4 


BOOKS — PRAYER BOOKS — BIBLES 
CHURCH SCHOOL TEXTS & SUPPLIES 
BRASS & SILVER APPOINTMENTS 
VESTMENTS Souesie 


MoreHoust-GORHAM Co. 


New York... 14E. 41st St. 


San Francisco 
261 Golden Gate Ave. 


Chicago 
29 —. Madison St. 


Here is where the Casavant Jubilee 
organ is produced. 

Here it is conceived, assembled, 
built and tested for tone and struc- 
ture. 

Here only the best is made. 

The first Casavant organ, built in 
1837, was the forerunner of a part- 
nership which last year celebrated its 
75th anniversary. 

The jubilee organ was designed to 
commemorate this event. 


CASAVANT FRERES LIMITED 


Builders of world famous pipe organs 
for more than 100 years. 


ST. HYACINTHE, P. Q., CANADA 


- STOP - 
SPENDING HOURS POLISHING 


BRASS-COPPER-SILVER 


MINUTES 


00 IT IN 


NO HARD TO REMOVE RESIDUE 
WILL NOT INJURE FINEST FINISHES 
ACCLAIMED BY USERS AS FANTASTIC 


Order from Morehouse-Gorham Company 
Chicago 2 Illinois 


CHURCH LINENS 


Beautiful qualities imported from Ire- 
land. Linen Tape, Transfers, Patterns, 
Plexiglas Pall Foundations. Free 
Samples. 


MARY FAWCETT CO. 
BOX 325E, MARBLEHEAD, MASS 


Communion Car 


STERLING SILVER 
CRUETS+CHALICES 
HOST BOXES 


R. GEISSLER, INC. 
23-08 38th AVE., LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y. 


EDITOR'S DIARY 


June 28, London 


Today I shop at the SPCK, look 
over the new English books, and wan- 
der around the City of London. It is 
remarkable how few remnants of the 
war there are. The most impressive 
change is the cleared areas around 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. Once again this 
great church stands nobly against the 
sky and can be seen as the architect, 
Sir Christopher Wren, meant for it to 
be seen. (“If you wish to see his 
monument, look around.” ) 

David Say, who has represented us 
in England, arranges a dinner to- 
night at the United Universities 
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Club. Several friends are there, in- 
cluding Dewi Morgan of the SPG, 
Gilbert Baker of the Overseas Mis- 
sionary Council (who used to live in 
Connecticut), Christopher Bradby of 
the Church Information Board, and 
Arthur Dowle of the Church of Eng- 
land Newspaper. We discuss matters 
of common interest until the late 
hours, especially the problems of 
communication in the modern world. 


June 29, London 


Today I interview the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. We talk at length 
about such things as the next Lam- 
beth Conference, native bishops in 
Asia and the Middle East, problems 
of divorce, the established church, the 
relationship of the royal family to the 
Church, and ways in which we can 
better interpret the Church of Eng- 
land to Americans and vice versa. 
While at Lambeth Palace I have the 
opportunity of seeing the Queen 
Mother at a tea party arranged for 
exchange students. The Archbishop 
presents his “American friends” who 
are looking down from the balcony 


above the great entrance hall of 4 
palace. Among those present 
Bishop and Mrs. Oldham, the Bi 
of Chicago, and Dean Kennedy 
Chicago. It is good to have this li 
visit with them. | 
The Archbishop is a really fine p; 
son. Two things will illustrate | 
thoughtfulness. In preparation j 
our talk he has the latest copy of ¢ 
magazine on his desk. I didn’t e 
know that he was a subscriber. 
when I tell him that I should like 
see Bishop Oldham, he says that 
will run upstairs to see if he is th 
(which he does, and quite literal] 
That he is a fine statesman as well 


a warm and friendly human bein 
evidenced in the fact that the gove: 
ment is realizing that his comme? 
on Cyprus in the House of Lo: 
makes very good sense. They wo: 
like now to do just what the Ar 
bishop suggested, but do not exac 
know how they can. 


| 


/ 


June 30, London : 
} 


I spend the day in the country, ta 
ing to Dewi Morgan about journalil 
in the Church and how we can we 
together to produce a great religi¢ 
journal for the whole Anglican Cc 
munion. 


j 
June 30, Canterbury I 
Early today Mrs. Lea and I ant 
service at St. Peter’s, Eaton Sque 
Then we drive through the country 
Canterbury. The Dean had asked | 
to preach but we cannot fit this i! 
our schedule. At any rate, we have 
with Dean and Mrs. Johnson and 

Johnson’s mother. We talk about R 
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Wrrecting An Impression 


“thr article on page 8 (HCnews, July 
» js for the strongest possible re- 
of from me. I trust you will print 
tind do what you can to correct the 
“ssion that Gareth Hughes is still 
“a commendable work worthy of the 
‘rt of the people of the Church. 
‘Brother David, he worked first at 
iirmitt and later at Nixon (the Pyr- 
“iLake Reservation). He served us a 
vader for about six years when it 
tid impossible to find a priest or 
wid worker for the churches on these 
2servations. For a time he did good 
as far as one can judge. A year 
ast April I had a chance to secure 
‘t}ixon-Wadsworth the services of a 
tved priest with years of experience 
' Indian field. Brother David had 
written from Nixon hoping to re- 
ito his first work at McDermitt; I 
him to do so at this time and ar- 
od to get a new and badly needed 
ing for McDermitt to aid him. Aft- 
cepting the change he suddenly be- 
joto oppose it in every way, even 
eng things most difficult for the new 
© at Nixon. The problem was finally 
ed, as I hoped, and he again under- 
ye to go as there is real need for a 
‘eer at St. Anne’s. 
wellow: as far as Wadsworth, and in 


~ollowing nine months has made only 
ional trips to McDermitt. Finally, 
ril 30th of this year I terminated 
mployment by the Church, giving 
‘@two months salary in advance. 
tstly after, I received a brief note re- 
‘Scing the communion of this Church 
tether. 
ice then he has advertised in the 
* newspapers that he is conducting 
-denominational” services in the 
inunity Church at Wadsworth. He 
so acting as a marrying minister on 
s for a Reno wedding chapel. He is 
hing like a priest and doing every- 
“ir possible, in my judgment, to con- 
stignorant people and embarrass the 
ich. 
‘ie ministry to the Paiutes at Pyra- 
» Lake (Nixon and Wadsworth) has 
t 


ys been primarily the responsibil- 
of the Episcopal Church. The work 
einever had a more faithful priest 
= the Rev. Joseph F. Hogben who is 
2 now. The Roman Catholics have a 
ely service at Wadsworth for their 
ele, and Fr. Hogben has regular 
“x, worship and instruction at St. 
fiael’s. The need of ‘‘non-denomina- 
*il services” in a community so 
eed which has hardly more than 100 
/bitants is open to some question; 
1 I should not recommend it for na- 
/al support. 

inally, in replacing Mr. Hughes at 
yn I was acting with the approval of 
/Survey Unit of the National Council 
(2h made a study of the field, and with 
jendorsement of Dr. Wright and Dr. 
uelson of the Home Missions De- 
“ment. All the foregoing statements 
‘be supported by written documents, 
| I wish to state that without ques- 
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tion the work he is supposed to be doing 

does not merit the support of any in- 
formed Churchman. 

(THE RT. REV.) WILLIAM F. LEWIS 

BISHOP OF NEVADA 


& The Review Shed Light 
Sir: 

In reference to the article, “Time and 
the Place,” (HCnews, July 8): 

As a participant in the movie “The 
Time and the Place” and an active mem- 
ber of the Canterbury Association, I 
was impressed with the review which 
Mr. Gribbin gave and also the comments 
of the students. Naturally, those of us 
who saw it at Penn State enjoyed it 
because we saw ourselves and others 
whom we know. We did not realize in 
our discussions of the picture, the lack 
of joy, happiness and success common 
to the university life that the film 
lacked. We had been thinking of show- 
ing this to new freshmen, but we real- 
ized it was perhaps not the type of 
picture to show somewhat timid and be- 
wildered, incoming students. In the light 
of this article and other comments, I 
hope that National Council will re-edit 
the film so that we can show to new 
students a more complete picture of the 
life of the Church on the college campus. 
Looking forward to another year of 
reading the very enlightening issues of 
ECnews. 

RICHARD C. MARTIN 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


& Liturgy On the Record 
Sir: 

I wish that you would publish a little 
news-item about that marvelous Colum- 
bia Masterworks record, No. ML4528, 
“MUSIC OF THE LITURGY IN ENG- 
LISH”. I would have bought this record 
long ago, had I known of its existence. I 
have no doubt that many others also 
would buy it, if they knew of it. It con- 
tains about five whole pages from the 
Morning Prayers of the Prayer Book. 
I only wish there were more records of 
this type. The “Te Deum laudamus” 
alone is worth more than the price of 
the record. 

HAROLD F, KEATING 
QUINCY, MASS. 


& For Readability 
Sir: 

The Standing Liturgical Commission 
is continuing to receive many helpful 
criticisms and suggestions about its 
studies that look towards a possible re- 
vision of the Prayer Book of 1928 at 
some future date. 

We could be helped still further if 
criticisms and suggestions were, for the 
most part, put in better form. Will every 
one who writes to us please type each 
proposal, double spaced, on a separate 
sheet of paper? All proposals should go 
directly to our secretary, Mr. Spencer 
Ervin, Bala-Cynwyd P. O., Pennsyl- 
vania. 

(THE RT. REV.) GOODRICH R. FENNER 
BISHOP OF KANSAS 
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CHURCH FURNISHINGS 
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"At @ Individualized 
Pa Church Lighting. 


Genuine 
Cast Bells 


Studios of 


GEORGE L. PAYN 


PLAQUES 


FREE brochure shows origi- 
nal ideas for solid bronze 
plaques—nameplates, testi- 
monials, awards, honor 
rolls, memorials, markers. 


INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO., INC. 
Dept. 52— 150 West 22 St., New York 11 
VESTMENTS 


5 pe. Eucharistic—Pure Silk—All patterns and 
Colors. Introductory SPECIAL PRICE $125.00. 
May-June. 


Stoles, Dossals, Altar Cloths, Funeral Palls, 
Cassocks, Rabats, Collars, Crosses, Chalices, 
etc. GORHAM SILVER-SUDBURY BRASS. 


Write for samples and information. All items 
fully guaranteed. For lowest prices and com- 
plete satisfaction write to: 


American Church Supply 


2602 Belcourt Ave. Nashville 12, Tenn. 


lurch Furniture 


WOOD FOLDING 


CHAIRS 


REQUEST 
FREE CATALOG 


FLOWERS 3°: soureene; vs 
CHURCH |] CANDLES 


Beeswax ors Write for 
Candles ey, price list and 
Vesper Lights 


illustrated folder 
Sanctuary Lights WILL & BAUMER 
and Lamps 


CANDLE CO., INC. 
Votive Lights Syracuse, N.Y & 


Write for FREE Bro- 
chure A. For trophy, 
medal, cup ideas ask 
for Brochure B. 


The Pioneer Church Candle Manufacturers of America 


FRESH PECAN HALVES 


Year after year for over 26 years— 
Organizations make money selling our 
Season 


Pound Boxes Jumbo Pecan Halves. 
starts Noy. 10th. We prepay shipments. You 
pay us when sold. Write 


SULLIVAN PECAN CO., 


CRESTVIEW, FLA. 
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AMERICAN CHURCH BUILDING 
FUND COMMISSION 


SINCE 1880 Spi! 
the Episcopal Church’s building 
finance society. 


Those whom it has served 
attest its value. 
Contributions for its corporate pur- 
poses will perpetually help to fur- 
ther the Church’s building program. 


Please address the Secretary, 
170 Remsen Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


Schools 


EAST 


THE CHURCH FARM SCHOOL 
Glen Loch, Pa. 


A School for boys whose mothers are re- 
sponsible for support and education. 


Grades: Five to Twelve 
College Preparatory 


Wholesome surroundings on a 1,500 acre 
farm in Chester Valley, Chester County, 
where boys learn to study, work and play. 


Rev. Charles W. Shreiner, D.D. 


Heodmaster 


Post Office: Box 662, Paoli, Pa. 
DeVEAUX SCHOOL 


Niagare Falls New York 
Founded 1853 
A Church School for boys in the Diocese of 
Western New York. College preparatory. Small 
classes. New Gymnasium and Swimming Pool to 
be constructed this year. Scholarships available. 
faeace 7 thru 12. For information address Box 
Morison Brigham, M.A., Headmaster 
Lauriston L. Scaife, D.D., Pres. B’rd of Trustees 


Boys, grades 7-12. 
College preparatory, 


ST. PETER’S SCHOOL 


general courses. Recent graduates in 39 colleges and 


universities. Small classes, Remedial reading. Scholar- 
ships, self-help plan. Music, dramatics. Interscholastic 
sports program. New gymnasium. 80-acre campus. 
Summer School. Catalog. 


Frank E. Leeming, Headmaster, Peekskill, N. Y. 
SOUTH 
COED 


APPALACHIAN SCHOOL == acs e212 


A small school with the cheerful, quiet atmosphere 
of a well-ordered home in the beautiful mountains 
of North Carolina 60 miles from Asheville. Bal- 
anced routine of activities; study, play, house- 
keeping chores, spiritual exercises. Under the di- 
rection of the Episcopal Church. Good food from 
our own farm. Ponies, other pets. Year-round care. 
Resident nurse. Average rate, $60 monthly. Catalog. 
Rey. P. W. Lambert, O.G.S., Box E, Penland, N, C. 


BLUE RIDGE SCHOOL 


CO-ED 48TH YEAR 


A Grades 1 thru 12 
A 


moderately priced Hpiscopal Church 
Boarding School, in the beautiful Blue Ridge 
Mountains 23 miles north of Charlottesville 
and 115 miles southwest of Washington, Gym- 
nasium, sports, Board and Tuition $765. 


REV. D. C. LOVING, Headmaster 
Box E, St. George, Virginia 


. Cet For girls. Fully accred- 
Virginia Intermont ited Junior College and 
2-years High School, Liberal Arts and Career Courses, 
Music, Art, Dramatics, Journalism, Radio, Home Eco- 
nomics, Two-year Nursing, Physical Ed., Secretarial. 
Elevation 2000 feet. Sports, riding, gym, pool. st. 
1884, Inclusive rate $1050. Catalog. 

R. L. Brantley, Ph.D., Pres., Box E, Bristol, Va. 
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EDITOR’S DIARY 
continued from page 26 


sia, and while I find it very hard to 
accept all the Dean says about Russia, 
I learn much from him and I believe that 
as a result of this visit I shall under- 
stand the Russians a little better when 
I visit them next month in Kiev and 
Moscow. 


July 2, Cairo 


Today I travel incredibly far. In a 
Viscount plane averaging about 325 miles 
an hour, we come all the way from Lon- 
don to Cairo, touching down only at 
Munich and at Athens. All of Europe 
seems to be stretched out like a map 
below us —there, very clearly, we can 
see: the Beaches at Dunkirk, the Rhine 
near Cologne, the German countryside, 
Munich, the Bavarian Alps, Venice and 
the Adriatic, Southern Italy and Brin- 
disi, Corfu, the mountainous land of 
Greece, Corinth, Athens and the Acrop- 
olis, the islands of Greece and Patmos, 
and finally the Nile Delta, Rosetta, and 
Cairo. 

Peter Fuchs, a fine German journalist 
and a very good friend of mine, meets 
me at the airport, as does also a repre- 
sentative of the Egyptian Government 
sent by their embassy in Washington. 
Peter takes me to the Semiramis Hotel 
on the banks of the Nile. Later he asks 
me to his house where I meet his lovely 
wife, Gyzelle, who is a sister of Samir 
Habiby, a student at our own Seabury- 
Western Seminary in Chicago. Peter 
represents many German newspapers as 
a foreign correspondent and has agreed 
to represent EX Cnews in the middle East. 
Of this I am very proud. 


July 3, Cairo 


To the Ministry of Information and 
to the Arab League for long talks about 
many things. Of these I shall write later 
when I have leisure and time to weigh 
all the factors in the difficult and heart- 
breaking situation in the Middle East. 

I go with Peter and Gyzelle to a re- 
ception at the home of the German am- 
bassador for the new press attache of 
the West German Government. I meet 
such people as the Ambassador, Dr. Wal- 
ther Becker; the new press attache, Herr 
Hermann Ziock; Frank Kearns of the 
CBS (from Leesburg, Virginia), Os- 
good Carruthers of the N. Y. Times, and 
the BBC representative in Cairo, Mr. 
Stewart. This is indeed the crossroads of 
the world, the meeting place of Africa, 
Europe, and Asia—and there is no more 
important place on the face of this earth. 

This afternoon we go, as all tourists 
do, to the Pyramids. There at the Mena 
House Hotel, with the most ancient work 
of man’s hands in the background, a golf 
course at the bottom of the hill, and be- 
yond the desert stretching all the way 
to Morocco, Peter Fuchs and I talk of 
history and the present, of the past and 
the future, and of what hope there is for 
peace in such a world. 


July 5, Cairo 


This has been a day of continuous in- 
terviews. First was the Ministry of Na- 
tional Production and a lengthy discus- 
sion with the engineer in charge of the 
High Dam project at Asswan. Next, a 
really profitable interview with Mr. 

continued on page 31 
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Schools 


SOUTH 


ST. AGNES SCHOOL 


Episcopal school for girls. College prepy 
Boarding grades 5-12; day, kinderg; et 
to college. 16 acre campus. Playing fieldsx 
Near Washington theatres, galleries. Se 
dent gov’t emphasizes responsibility. 


ROBERTA V. McBRIDE, Headmistress | 
Alexandria, Virginia 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE = 


1867 Raleigh, N. C. 19584 


Accredited Four-Year Courses in Fine A 
Natural Sciences, Social Sciences, Busines 
Health and Physical Education, Teacher Tra 
ing, Pre-Theological, Pre-Medical, Pre-So« 
Work, and Pre-Legal. \ 

JAMES A. BOYER, Acting President 


ST. MARY’S JUNIOR COLLEGE — 
RALEIGH, N. C. 

A Junior College preceded by two years preit 
tory work. 
Members of the Southern Association for } 
twenty years. | 
All courses in Art, Expression and Music 
cluded in one general fee. | 


Richard G. Stone, President 


VOORHEES School and Junior College 
DENMARK, S. C. 


Co-educational Departments: Junior Coll 
lege, High School and Trades. Fully Ac 
credited A Grade by the Southern Asso 
ciation. Under direction of Americar 
Church Institute for Negroes. Beaut 
location. Reasonable Terms. For informa 
tion, write to THE REGISTRAR. 


SOUTH CENTRAL 


All Saints’ Episcopal 

For girls. Accredited 2 yr. college, 4 yr. b 
school. High academic standards. Situated ¢ 
historic Vicksburg National Park. Near Natch 
Separate music and art departments. All spond 
riding. For viewbook and bulletin, address: 

THE REV. W. G. CHRISTIAN, Rectors 
Box E Vicksburg, Mis! 


NORTH CENTRAL 
MILITARY 
SCHOOL © 


St. John’s 
Salina, Kansawi 


Since 1887 St. John’s has been perpetuati 
ing the cultural tradition of the Church byt 
stressing sound scholarship in Christiars 
atmosphere. Grades 5 through 12. Fullyi 
accredited. i} 


COL. R. L. CLEM, Rector || 


WEST | 
apie ee ee 


THE BISHOP’S SCHOO! 


LA JOLLA, CALIFORNIA 


A Resident and Day School for Girls. Grad 

Seven through Twelve. College Preparat 
ART — MUSIC — DRAMATICS | 

Twenty-Acre Campus, Outdoor Heated Pooy 
Tennis, Hockey, Basketball, Riding. | 


THE RT. REV. FRANCIS BRIC BLOY } 
President of Board of Trustees 


ROSAMOND E. LARMOUR, M.A. 
Headmistress 
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Deacons Ordained 


“LOYD, GEORGE, June 24, at Grace 
wiedral, Topeka, by the Rt. Rev. Ed- 
~ C. Turner, Bishop Coadjutor of 
sas. He will be deacon-in-charge of 
tndrew’s, Fort Scott, where he has 
y lay reader-in-charge. 

} 


s, by a Rt. Rev. Joseph M. Harte, 
tragan Bishop of Dallas. He will be 
te at St. John’s. 

TARDINER, ROBERT O., June 25, 
1. Paul’s Cathedral, Los Angeles, by 
Rt. Rey. Francis E. Bloy, Bishop of 
gAngeles. He will be vicar of the new 
Soseph’s Mission, Buena Park. 

IAARDNER, DARWIN E., in St. 
2’s Cathedral, Boston, by the Rt. Rev. 
man B. Nash, Bishop of Massachu- 
£. He will be assistant to the chap- 
Yof the Bishop Rhinelander Founda- 


UFFREAU, ELLIOTT F., June 
Wt the Cathedral of St. John, Provi- 

e, by the Rt. Rev. John S. Higgins, 
op of Rhode Island. He will be vicar 
St. Andrew’s, Harris and Christ 


ELMORE, JAMES M., JR. J June 29, 


Bishop of South Florida. He will be 
i of St. John’s, Brooksville, and St. 
jgaret’s, Inverness. 
SNOBDEL, CARL C., 41, of Holy Com- 
mr Parish, Aronimink, Pa., to the 
etual diaconate, by the Rt. Rev. 
er J. Hart, Bishop of Pennsylvania. 
‘service was the first ever held in the 
4.1 cathedral chapel of the diocese in 
sorough, Philadelphia. Mr. Gobdel 
janager of the Stainless Steel Divi- 
| of Ryerson Steel, Inc. He aspires 
Ftually to the priesthood. He will be 
istant to the rector of his home 
Ish. He has served several mission 
‘ches as a lay reader. 
OODWIN, A. MURRAY, June 23, 
‘rinity Cathedral, Cleveland, by the 
Rey. Nelson M. Burroughs, Bishop 
Yhio. He will pursue post graduate 
ies. 
ORSUCH, JOHN, June 9, in Wash- 
on Cathedral, by the Rt. Rev. Angus 
', Bishop of Washington. A graduate 
vale Divinity School, he will pursue 
uate studies at Virginia Seminary. 
EENE, EVERETT H., June 21, at 
Peter’s Memorial Church, Geneva, 
(., by the Rt. Rev. Dudley S. Stark, 
1op of Rochester. He will be deacon- 
harge of Trinity, Rockland, Mass. 
ALL, SAMUEL L., June 25, at St. 
V’s Cathedral, Los Angeles, by the 
Rey. Francis E. Bloy, Bishop of Los 
‘eles. He will be curate at St. Ed- 
\d’s, San Marino. 
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| CLERGY CHANGES | 


New Faces Ju New Places ee 


HAMBLY, DWIGHT C., JR., June 
23, at the Cathedral of St. John, Provi- 
dence, by the Rt. Rev. John S. Higgins, 
Bishop of Rhode Island. He will be cu- 
rate of the Church of the Transfigura- 
tion, Cranston. 

HANSON, BRUCE E., June 21, at 
St. Peter’s Memorial Church, Geneva, 
N. Y., by the Rt. Rev. Dudley S. Stark, 
Bishop of Rochester. He will be curate 
of St. Mark’s and St. John’s Church, 
Rochester. 

HARVEY, ROBERT C., June 18, in 
the Cathedral Church of Saint James, 
Chicago, by the Rt. Rev. Charles L. 
Street, Suffragan Bishop of Chicago. He 
will be vicar of St. David’s, Aurora, Ill. 

HASTIE, CORNELIUS deW., June 
9, in Washington Cathedral, by the Rt. 
Rev. Angus Dun, Bishop of Washington. 
He will be assistant at St. James’, Rox- 
bury, Mass. 

HATCH, ALBERT H., June 17, at the 
Church of the Good Shepherd, Augusta, 
by the Rt. Rey. Albert R. Stuart, Bishop 
of Georgia. He will be in charge of St. 
Mark’s, Woodbine and Christ Church, 
St. Mary’s. 

HENDRICKS, EDWARD O., June 
20, at St. John’s Church, Fort Worth, 
Texas, by the Rt. Rev. Joseph M. Harte, 
Suffragan Bishop of Dallas. He will be 
deacon-in-charge of the Church of Holy 
Family, McKinney. 

HERLONG, WILLIAM F., June 29, 
at the Cathedral Church of St. Luke, 
Orlando, by the Rt. Rev. Henry I. Lout- 
tit, Bishop of South Florida. He will be 
vicar of Emmanuel, Orlando. 

HICKS, RICHARD L., June 23, in 
Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland, by the Rt. 
Rey. Nelson M. Burroughs, Bishop of 
Ohio. He is assistant at St. Andrew’s, 
Cleveland. 

HOLLEN, NORMAN V., June 20, at 
St. John’s Church, Fort Worth, Texas, 
by the Rt. Rev. Joseph M. Harte, Suf- 
ragan Bishop of Dallas. He will be cu- 
rate at All Saints’, Fort Worth. 

HOPPE, LEOPOLD H., June 18, in 
the Cathedral Church of Saint James, 
Chicago, by the Rt. Rev. Charles L. 
Street, Suffragan Bishop of Chicago. 
The new deacon has been transferred to 
the Diocese of Nebraska. 

HURDIS, MILTON B., June 238, at 
the Cathedral of St. John, Providence, 
by the Rt. Rev. John S. Higgins, Bishop 
of Rhode Island. He will be curate of St. 
Barnabas’, Warwick. 

JACKSON, CHANDLER C., II, June 
25, at St. Paul’s Cathedral, Los Angeles, 
by the Rt. Rev. Francis E. Bloy, Bishop 
of Los Angeles. He will be vicar of the 
Mission of St. John the Divine, Costa 
Mesa. 

JOHNSON, ROBERT D., June 18, in 
the Cathedral Church of Saint James, 
Chicago, by the Rt. Rey. Charles L. 
Street, Suffragan Bishop of Chicago, for 
the Rt. Rev. William J. Gordon, Jr., Mis- 
sionary Bishop of Alaska. 

JOY, STEWART M., June 9, in the 
Washington Cathedral, by the Rt. Rev. 
Angus Dun, Bishop of Washington. He 


will be assistant at St. Paul’s, Rock 
Creek Parish, Washington, D. C. 

KEITH, ROBERT Di, in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, Boston, by the Rt. Rev. Nor- 
man B. Nash, Bishop of Massachusetts. 
He will be curate at St. Paul’s, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

KEPPLER, MITCHELL, June 26, in 
Trinity Church, Houston, by the Rt. 
Rey. John E. Hines, Bishop of Texas. 

KIRMAYER, FRANCIS D., in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, Boston, by the Rt. 
Rey. Norman B. Nash, Bishop of Massa- 
chusetts. He will be assistant at Grace 
Church, Newton, and minister-in-charge 
of St. Margaret’s, Brighton. 

KNOWLES, JEREMY H., in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, Boston, by the Rt. 
Rev. Norman B. Nash, Bishop of Massa- 
chusetts. He will be assistant at St. 
Gabriel’s Church, Hollis, L. I., N. Y., 
and teach at Woodhull School. 

LARSON, LAWRENCE H., June 23, 
in Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland, by the 
Rt. Rev. Nelson M. Burroughs, Bishop 
of Ohio. He is assistant at St. Paul’s, 
Cleveland Heights. 

LAWTON, JOHN K., June 29, at St. 
Paul’s Church, Watertown, N. Y., by the 
Rt. Rev. Walter M. Higley, Suffragan 
Bishop of Central New York. He will 
be assistant in the Tompkins-Seneca 
County field. 

LEFEBVRE, EUGENE F., June 14, 
at the Church of the Good Shepherd, 
Lexington, Ky., by the Rt. Rev. William 
R. Moody, Bishop of Lexington. He is 
deacon-in-charge of St. John’s, Dayton, 


Ky. 

LEOVY, JAMES G., JR., June 25, at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, Los Angeles, by 
the Rt. Rev. Francis E. Bloy, Bishop of 
Los Angeles. He will be vicar-in-charge 
of St. Matthew’s Mission, Baldwin Park. 

LINZ, GERHARD D., June 14, at the 
Cathedral of St. Philip, Atlanta, Ga., 
by the Rt. Rev. Randolph R. Claiborne, 
Jr., Bishop of Atlanta. He will be vicar 
of All Saints’, Warner Robins, Ga. 

LYNN, CONNOR, June 17, at St. 
Paul’s Church, Visalia, Calif., by the Rt. 
Rev. Sumner Walters, Missionary Bish- 
op of San Joaquin. He will go to Liberia 
under the direction of the Order of the 
Holy Cross. 

McCUE, HOMER, June 24, at Grace 
Cathedral, Topeka, by the Rt. Rev. Ed- 
ward C. Turner, Bishop Coadjutor of 
Kansas. He will be curate of Grace 
Church, Cincinnati, Ohio, and in charge 
of ee Church of the Holy Spirit, Green 

ills. 

McINNIS, CLIFTON J., JR., June 
11, in St. George’s Church, Clarksdale, 
Miss., by the Rt. Rev. Duncan M. Gray, 
Bishop of Mississippi. 

MACEO, JAMES R., June 20, at St. 
John’s Church, Fort Worth, Texas, by 
the Rt. Rev. Joseph M. Harte, Suffragan 
Bishop of Dallas. He will be curate of 
St. Luke’s, Denison. 

MARTIN, WALTER G., June 29, at 
the Cathedral Church of St. Luke, Or- 
lando, by the Rt. Rev. Henry I. Louttit, 
Bishop of South Florida. He will be 
vicar of Our Saviour, Okeechobee and 
Holy Nativity, Pahokee. 

MAUCK, FEDERICO F., 54, of St. 
Peter’s in the Great Valley, Paoli, Pa., 
to the perpetual diaconate, at the cathe- 
dral chapel of the diocese in Roxbor- 
ough, Philadelphia, by the Rt. Rev. Oli- 
ver J. Hart, Bishop of Pennsylvania. A 
Norristown attorney since 1928, Mr. 
Mauck is prominent in the laymen’s re- 
treat movement. He will assist the rector 
of his home parish. 
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Shrine of Our Lady of Clemency 


Continuous Novena 
Write for Booklet 


S. Clement’s Church 
20th and Cherry Streets, Phila. 3, Pa. 


NURSES are badly needed 
all over the country. 
These schools will train 
you for a rewarding 
career of service to 


mankind. 


The CHURCH HOME 
AND HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Baltimore 31, Maryland 
A three year accredited course of 
nursing. Class enters August and 


September. Scholarships available to 
well qualified high school graduates, 


Apply: Director of Nursing 


ST. LUKE’S HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Davenport, Iowa 


Diploma and Degree Programs. 
Male and Married Students Ac- 
cepted. 


Scholarships and Loans Available 
College Affiliation 


For information write to: 


Eleanor M. Lofthouse, R.N., 
Director of the School 


—— CHRIST HOSPITAL —— 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
176 Palisade Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


A three-year course leading to a 
diploma in professional nursing. 


For further information contact 


DIRECTOR OF NURSES 


The Graduate Hospital of 


The University of Pennsylvania 
1 year hospital course in practical nursing for women 


18-45 years of age. Education, 1 year high school or 
divalent. Complete maintenance; ag reef stipend 
after first 3 months. The next class to be admitted in 
September, 1956. For information write: Director of 

ursing, Graduate Hospital University of Pennsylvania, 
1818 Lombard Street, Philadelphia 46, Pennsylvania, 
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Maitland 
continued from page 21 


around at the limitless blue of the sky, 
he realizes what a small thing man is 
—and how great is the power of the 
One who created all that man uses. 

“T decided that I had served mam- 
mon too long, that I should turn to 
serving God.” 

Bishop Page accepted Mr. Maitland 
as a postulant in 1954. He began 
studies for the steps up through the 
diaconate to the priesthood under Dr. 
Selway. Although not asked to attend 
a seminary, he is expected to pass very 
exacting tests in all the required sub- 
jects. The Church’s only concession 
was to waive a knowledge of Greek. 

A year ago, Mr. Maitland was ac- 
cepted as a candidate, and in May of 
this year, the diocese accepted him 
as a lay preacher. He was assigned 
to St. John’s in Iron River, which he 
had served on week ends since June, 
1955. As might be expected, Mr. Mait- 
land commuted between Lansing and 
Iron River by plane. He now hopes 
to complete his work toward the 
priesthood within six months. 

Is he through with flying? 

“Not as long as I’m fit,” he re- 
plied. “I plan to keep a small plane 
at my service and, if it is the wish of 
the Bishop, I will use it to help carry 
God’s work to out-of-the-way places 
in the diocese. 

“T will go wherever I am sent, but 
I asked to be assigned to the poorest 
mission in Northern Michigan where 
the need is greatest and where I may 
be confronted at once with a serious 
challenge. I~should like to assist 
Bishop Page with tithing. He is a 
man overburdened with cares, head- 
ing a diocese covering one third the 
land area of Michigan. 

“T may have 10 to 15 good years 
still ahead of me. If I have, they will 
be spent in the service of God. The 
airplane, which has been my life, has 
turned the world into a neighborhood. 
It is now my hope to use the airplane, 
and my own small efforts, toward 
making that neighborhood a brother- 
hood.” END 


LISTEN! 
LOOK! 
TALK! 
ARGUE! 


THINK! 
THEN 


Vie 0 Saar 


Dr. Walter W. Van Kirk, 64, executive s 
tary of the Department of International Aft 
of the National Council of Churches, July 6, 
heart attack on Wellesley Island, N. Y. His § 
was at 421 East Sidney Avenue, Mount Ver 
N. Y. He and his wife, Gladdys, had driven ¢ 


Thousand Islands to preach in the Thenb 
Island Park Tabernacle. He was scheduled 

to Germany, July 9, to participate in the ¢ 
anniversary meeting of the Commission of\ 
Churches on International Affairs, an orga 
tion he and Secretary of State John Foster D 
helped to form to promote world peace onf 
basis of Christian principles. The ageney 4 
jointly sponsored by the World Counci! 
Churches and the International Missionary 


University and the Boston University Schog 
Theology. He was ordained a Methodist minji 
in 1918 and served pastorates in Dorehe 
Needham Heights and Lynn, all in Massachug 
He spent 30 years as administrative head of ij 
national affairs, first in the Federal Counc 
Churches, from 1925 to 1950, and in the Natia 
Council from its birth in 1951 until his deat! 
was a member of a nine-man NCC deputa 
that went to the Soviet Union in March! 
shared in conversations with eight Rug 
churchmen who spent 12 days in the U 
States in June. Active in public affairs, Dr, 
Kirk was a consultant to the United States § 
gation to the San Francisco conference w 
gave birth to the United Nations in 1945. Hell 
a commentator for the NBC program, ‘Relig 
in the News,” from 1986-39, and served aj 
NBC commentator at religious conference 
South America, Japan and Europe. He w 
critic of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza 
and a strong advocate of American use of ) 
nomic, social and moral means to ease inte 
tional tensions. 


The Rev. Canon Albert C. Larned, 73, rer 
priest of the Diocese of Rhode Island, making 
home in Bristol. He died June 1. He was bor 
Providence but received his college and semi 
training in England and began his ministry t) 
He served churches in Vermont, Maine, Ri 
Island, New York and Massachusetts, retur 
to his native state for the last two decades o1 
ministry. He officially retired in 1952, but 
tinued a routine of hard work despite phy¢ 
restrictions. A naval chaplain during World 
I, and dean of All Saints’ Cathedral, Alii 
immediately after the war, he was made ec) 
residentiary of St. John’s Cathedral, Providi 
in 1945, serving until 1947. He was the a 
of several religious works. 


Chaplain (Capt.) John T. Knight, 48, Epis« 
chaplain at Keesler Air Force Base, Biloxi, NM 
July 8, of a heart attack, shortly after condus 
morning services at a chapel on the base. An 4 
of South Dakota and graduate of the Univev 
of Michigan and Berkeley Divinity School, hes 
ordained in 1934. He began his ministry ini 
braska and Nevada. During World War II} 
became an Army chaplain, serving campt 
Texas, Cuba, Jamaica and Puerto Rico. 4 
World War II he returned to the civilian mini 
and became vicar of St. Mark’s, Waterville, # 
but returned to active duty when his reserve’ 
was reactivated at the outbreak of the Kal 
War. He also served as a chaplain in occu 
Germany. 


q 


The Rev. William S. McCoy, 84, retired pr 
of the Diocese of Rochester, July 1, in that # 
A native of Salamanca, N. Y., and gradua\ 


eight years on the Rochester Democrat | 
Ohronicle before entering the ministry. He s¢é 
four Rochester area churches and a Plainj 
N. J., church in a 50-year ministry. His last 
was as rector of St. Luke’s, Fairport, N. 

retired in 1955. 


The Rey. John Beean, 91, retired priest 0) 
Diocese of Mississippi, and former student aj_ 
University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn., | 
22, in Ocean Springs, Miss. A native of read 
he spent his entire ministry, from his ordin|}’ 
in 1904 to his retirement in 1935, in Mississ 
He served churches in Brookhaven, Pasca 
Gautier and McComb. Three years ago he no 
Sewanee he was making the school the 
beneficiary in his will. | 


Mrs. Sarah Hopkinson Kendrick, wife of C 
Raymond H. Kendrick of Christ Church C 
dral, Springfield, Mass., July 7, in Wesson 
rial Hospital there. 
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se this instrument any further 
jot. But as long as He gives us 
hance to be obedient to His will, 
vhall carry the responsibility for 
/particular lay service. 


world has undergone a tremen- 
* change since the time of our 
¢dparents. The Evangelical Kir- 
Stag is an unpretentious attempt 
th we have made in Germany in 
yr to approach the masses who are 
mated from the Church and who 
10t be reached any more by the 
© pastor. But I have no idea 
tther this modern missionary en- 
or can have an immediate mean- 
for the situation of American de- 
finational and free church life. 
aps it cannot. At all events, our 
*riences cannot simply be copied. 
ithe time in which we live de- 
ids from us that we know more of 
janother, and that we compare our 
ts for a Christian testimony in 
iworld. Our Lord expects still more 
us. He will ask us one day as 
vhat we did here on earth, and 
t we neglected. Above all He 
ts that we all be one as His com- 
mity: Ut omnes unum sint! 
reparations are going ahead for 
£ year’s Kirchentag which is to be 
1 in Frankfurt am Main from Au- 
8 through 12. Its over-all theme 
i‘Be ye reconciled with God.” Six 
ly groups are to discuss how to 
that into daily practice. God’s lov- 
purpose for mankind is affirmed 
e keynote of all efforts to tackle 
ian problems. Development of pas- 
1 care in regard to questions of 
science will be considered. Mar- 
re, family and the upbringing of 
dren; freedom, responsibility and 
ect for others in society and poli- 
+; women and youth in employment 
leisure; life and work and wor- 
) on the countryside and in large 
ns are other topics. Preceded by 
le study, discussion will also be 
aulated by introductory addresses 
2n by laymen and clergy. There 
. be many side activities. Plays 
_concerts of particular quality are 
be performed. An exhibition of 
‘istian art significant for the pres- 
day is being planned. 

‘ellow Christians will cross politi- 
frontiers from many parts of a 
ided world in order to take part. 
2 ecumenical character of the Kir- 
ntag is illustrated by the fact that 
akers will include the Rev. Daniel 
Niles of Ceylon, Bishop Stephen 
ill of Britain, and Dr. Visser ’t 
ft, General Secretary of the World 
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Council of Churches. For the first 
time, English—and in some cases 
French—shall also be the official lan- 
guage in Bible studies, church serv- 
ices and other events. A translator- 
system in two of the assembly halls 
and a large number of interpreters 
will likewise be available for foreign 
visitors. 

It is expected that some 60,000 men 
and women, including about 5,000 
from abroad, will participate in the 
entire period of this seventh Kirchen- 
tag assembly, while about half-a-mil- 
lion people will most likely be present 
at the concluding open-air mass rally 
on August 12. According to recent 
information we have reason to hope 
for the attendance of 15,000 Chris- 
tians from the East Zone of Germany. 
Their presence will give the Frank- 
furt Kirchentag a particular signifi- 
cance. 

It is hoped that the 1956 Kirchen- 
tag in Frankfurt will much contribute 
toward the strengthening of the 
Churches and Christians all over the 
world. It is of great importance that 
we encourage those who suffer from 
isolation, and discourage others who, 
counting on the weakness of Christen- 
dom, follow the line of material pros- 
perity and ideological warfare. 

The Kirchentag is calling you. Will 
you come—if not this year, then some 
time in the future? 

You will be certain of a warm wel- 
come. END 


EDITOR’S DIARY 
continued from page 28 


Fathy Radwan, Minister of National 
Guidance. He is said to be a “Red,” but 
I do not believe it. He has been in prison 
often in opposition to King Farouk and 
the British government. In the after- 
noon I see the Minister of Welfare Serv- 
ices and learn a great deal about the 
community centers and housing and 
medical facilities being provided by the 
new revolutionary government of Col. 
Nasser. I have a very short meeting 
with the President, but can only report 
that I believe two things about him: that 
he is both honest and patriotic. We shall 
say more of this later on. 

Later, at the Sporting Club, I have a 
long talk with Dr. Bayard Dodge, one 
of the great men of the Middle East and 
for many years President of the Ameri- 
can University at Beirut. He knows the 
East as few Americans do, and I can 
only wish that our State Department 
will listen to what he has to say. This 
will save us from many mistakes. 


July 6, Cairo 
Today I write and try to rest a little 
before taking off for Jordan. 


July 7, Jerusalem 


This has been the busiest day of all. 
Up at 5 and through the red tape of get- 
ting out of Egypt; then fly over Suez, 
past Mt. Sinai, the desert, the Dead Sea, 


and into Jerusalem. With my friend, 
Graham Leonard of the Friends’ School 
at Ramallah, I see all the sights of Old 
Jerusalem in one package: The Pales- 
tine Museum, the ancient Wall of the 
Temple area, the Via Doloroso, the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre. On to the 
American School of Oriental Research 
where I see Dr. Robert Dentan (who has 
a regular feature in our magazine), Dr. 
Frank Cross of the McCormick Sem- 
inary, and others. Lunch in the Old City 
at the Cafe of Peace. See the Dead Sea 
Scrolls and many antiquities at the 
Palestine Museum. Have to make way 
for the Greek Patriarch of Jerusalem as 
he goes to pray at the Holy Sepulchre. 
Tea with Mrs. George Antonius, whose 
father was one of the finest leaders of 
the Arab world and whose husband was 
the author of “The Arab Awakening.” 
Then dinner at St. George’s Cathedral 
Close with Canon Cu’Bain, who is one of 
the leaders of the Arab Christian Fel- 
lowship. And finally to bed. This was the 
busiest day of my life. 


You are invited to think with 
Canon CHARLES E. RAVEN 
and 
DOUGLAS STEERE 

at the Annual Conference 
of the Episcopal Pacifist Fellowship at 
Seabury House, Greenwich, Conn. 

Aug. 28-31 


For further information about this or the Fellow- 
ship, write: Episcopal Pacifist Fellowship, 
9 East 94th St., New York 28, N. Y. 


Personal Notices 
INQUIRE CONCERNING RATES 


PERSONNEL WANTED 


TEACHERS—openings in elementary and second- 
ary grades in parish schools of Diocese of Los Ange- 
les. Send full details of education and experience 
with grade preferred to: The Rev. Kenneth W. Cary, 
Box 37, Pacific Palisades, California. 


COMPANION—Gentlewoman wanted to take sis- 
ter’s place in solitary household of alert, active, 
middle-aged single lady, (maid kept). Boston in. 
winter. Apply: Miss Rosamond Crompton, ‘‘Sequa- 
nok,’’ Chatham, Cape Cod, Massachusetts. 


RECTOR of thriving down town parish in Atlantic 
coast city seeks experienced clergyman as permanent 
assistant to help principally with normal parish call- 
ing and program, thus freeing rector for weekday 
program aimed at business community and parish 
administration. If interested reply to Box 1408 Epis- 
copal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


ASSISTANT wanted for New York City Parish, 
share in all phases of parochial work, emphasis on 
youth activities and calling, definite evangelical 
churchman, opportunity to do graduate work, middle 
class responsive people, semi-suburban area. Box 
1409 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 
PARISH SECRETARY. Prominent suburban par- 
ish in New. Jersey. Responsible. position. Interesting 
work. State experience and qualifications. Box 1411 
Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


ORGANIST-CHOIR DIRECTOR, Experienced, 
Highly Trained, desires position near New York 
City. Good 3- or 4-Manual Organ a MUST. Box 
1405 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


PRIEST, 41, married, seeks Rectorship in eastern 
U. S. Experience: Business, Army, Parochial. Stand- 
ard Education. Prayer Book Churchman. Box 1410 
Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


SUMMER RENTALS 


Atlantic City, N. J. Lady wishes to share cor. apt. 
facing ocean (Chelsea sect.) or rent room to one 
or two adults, vacations or permanent. Mrs. Ruth 
Kern, 2517 Boardwalk, Apt. B-3, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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FOAM RUB BER 


en. Filled with foum 
D_ rubber. Zippered 
| removable cover 

> | in your choice of 


wide color range 
of ecclesiastical 


] PEW velour. 


COMMUNION LI 


KNEELER 


| SAMPLES AND PRICES ON REQUEST 
BERNARD-SMITHLINE CO. 


23-15 38th Ave. Long Island City, N. Y. 


QUICKLY FOLD 
OR UNFOLD 
FOR 
CHANGING 
ROOM USES 


TOPS OF 
2 MASONITE 

PRESDWOOD - FIR 
| & BIRCH PLYWOOD e 
LINOLEUM » PLASTICS 


aoe STRONG, RIGID 
MINIMUM TUBULAR 
STORAGE STEEL LEGS | 


Send for folder with complete specitications. 
MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
2748 S. 34th St., Milwaukee 46, Wis., Dept. I 


KNEELING HASSOCKS 


This plastic-covered kneeler is 
filled with resilient granulated 
cork and foam rubber. Priced 
in accordance wi 
quantity desired. Pew 
seat and communion 
cushions to order. 


Samui Collins 


68-12 Yellowstone Blvd. 
Forest Hills, Long Island, New York ' 


CHURCH LINENS > 
Beautiful quatities ot 
IRISH LINEN 


by the yard. free samples. 
MADEIRA EMBROIDERED 
Altar Linens made up to order 


V 


Ecclesiastical Transfer Patterns. 
Plexiglass Pall Foundations 


52", 6", 62" and 7” . $1.00 
> MARY MOORE, Importer y 
Box 394 EC @ Davenport, lows 
Clergy and Choir 
VESTMENTS 
ALTAR HANGINGS and LINENS 
Chasubles - Albs - Amices - Copes 


All Embroidery Is Hand Done 


Materials by the Yard — “Kits” for Altar 
Hangings and Eucharistic Vestments 


De ie ALL, ines 


14 WEST 40th ST., NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
Tel. CHickering 4-3306 


Stained Glass CC indows 


EXPERT CRAFTSMANSHIP 
FINEST MATERIALS 


A WINDOW FOR EVERY BUDGET 
PROMPT DELIVERIES 


R: GEISSLERVING. 


23-08 38th AVE., LONG ISLAND CITY 1,N. Y. 


BACKSTAGE 


ABOUT THE BUSIEST man I know this summer is Bill Lea, edi 
of ECnews. As this is written he has about reached the midvi 
point of his 20,000-mile fact-finding trip through Europe 4| 
Soviet Russia. Travel in this country, as many will agree, can of} 
be strenuous enough, but abroad, with temperamental custal 
authorities and the thousands of differences one encounters in ¢| 
ferent nationalities (not to speak of the basic difficulty of languagy 
the task of getting from one place to another often becomes an 
impossible problem. That’s why everyone with whom I have tall 
has been amazed at the terribly tight schedule Dr. Lea worked :| 
for himself ...a schedule 
that included a number of 
the world’s most trouble- 
some areas. But, judging 
from the hastily scribbled 
messages we have received, 
our editor will come home 
heavily laden with first- 
hand observations which 
this fall you and all other 
ECnews readers will find 
translated into page after 
page of high-interest read- 
ing. 


pm And while on the subject 
of people being interested 
in our magazine, I am pro- 
vided with an opportunity 
of saying THANKS to all 
our readers who recently In Athens ECnews editor, Dr. Lea 
participated in what were- shown with His Beatitude Dorothe 
fer to around the office as Aychbishop of Athens and Primate 
our three friends idea. A Greece, after having just come fri 
great many of our readers (Constantinople where he had seen 
went out of their way to Patriarch of the Greek Orthoal 
recommend ECnews to their Church. Dr. Lea was impressed 
friends — suggesting that the revival of religion in Greece. 
they, too, become subscrib- 

ers. To those who felt they could say a few good words about wi 
we are trying to do we, in turn, say a sincere thank you, and to 3 
several hundred new readers who thus became subscribers we % 
welcome in equally as sincere a way. And to still another grou 
some several hundred who were once subscribers, then discontin# 
reading us for perhaps one of many reasons but who are once agi! 
back on our subscriber list, we also want to say welcome back. 


& Now those two words—welcome back—remind me that I can / 
the same thing to Walter Gemmill—who recently rejoined our sti 
as advertising manager. That was a happy day for us; we were! 
glad to have Walt back. If one could measure the individual ¢ 
tributions which have been in the establishment of this magazi/ 
there would certainly come a realization of the important pi! 
Walter Gemmill has played from almost the very beginning of q 
effort. As advertising manager he has done a tremendous job— 
in ‘high-pressuring’ advertisers but in pointing out to them how tlt 
might spend their advertising dollars more effectively. Those vi! 
know Walt are quick to tell you that he is a man who really unc) 
stands the mechanics of merchandising and advertising ... ani 
with real talents for selling. But infinitely more important, Walt | 
used those talents for the glorification of God. In other words, 14) 
ago he caught the vision of what ECnews could mean to the Chul! 
and in so many ways he has helped and is continuing to help bu: 
this magazine into something which will make a continuing cont 


bution to the Church. 
° | 


PUBLISHER 
EPISCOPAL CHURCHNEWS, AUGUST 19, 


HAVANA, CUBA 


Ev, Evensong; ex, except; 


NEW YORK CITY 


RINITY CATHEDRAL 13y6 Vedado 

A. H. Blankingship, Bishop 

vy. E. Pinkney Wroth, Dean 

mualdo Gonzalez, Canon 

8, 9 (Span) MP Ser 10:45 Ev 8. HC Wed 
pan) Thurs & HD 9, Int 12 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

N’S 514 W. Adams Blyd.—at Flower 
. Robert 2: Kennaugh, r 

0, 9:00, 40:30 HC; Mon, Wed, Fri 8:00 
es, pburs 7:00 HC; Sat 10:00 HC, C 5-6 
appt. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


CATHEDRAL Nob Hill 
ev. C. julian Bartlett, Dean 
8, 12:15; MP 11 (HC Ist Sun); Ev 4. 


ae 8, Wed & HD 10:30, Thurs 7; MP 9; 
H 


! 


DENVER, COLO. 


HHN’S CATHEDRAL 

, Colorado 

aso, 8:15, 9:30 & 11. Recitals 4:30 2nd & 
2 Hprdays, Ways HC Wed 7:15; Thurs 10:30, 


COCONUT GROVE, FLA. 


PHEN’S 2750 McFarlane Road 
. O. Hanner, r 

’,). Bruninga, Rey. Allan E. Smith 

8, 10, & Daily. C Sat 5-6 & 7-8. 


AINT LOUIS, MO. 


CH OF ST. MICHAEL & ST. GEORGE 

. J. Francis Sant, r 

. A. L. Mattes, Min. of Education 

. D. G. Stauffer, Asst. & College Chaplain 
co 11. High School 4:30, Canterbury 


} —SSEA GIRT, N. J. 


tIEL THE ARCHANGEL 
. H. Miller, r. Rev. Allen S. Bolinger, c. 
Ae. 9:30 Sung Eu, 11 MP; Daily HC 7:30 


-______ BUFFALO, N. Y. 


SAUL’S CATHEDRAL Shelton Square 
»tev. Philip F. McNairy, D.D., dean 

f eel Haddad; Canon J. D. Furlong 

; 11; Mon, Fri, Sat HC 12:05; fees 
Be 8: Prayers, Ser 12: 05; Wed HC 7, 

ig Service 12:05 


_____NEW YORK CITY 


XATHEDRAL CHURCH OF 

HN THE DIVINE, 112th & Amsterdam 
iGe7, 8 2) ee MP HC G Ser 11; pyc sen: 
's MP 7 45, HC 8, also 10 Wed; Ev. 5 


"E CHURCH Rey. Louis W. Pitt, D.D., r 
iway at Tenth St. 
) HC, 11 MP, Thurs 11:45 HC 


. 
. 


TENLY REST Rey. John Ellis Large, D.D. 

Ave. at 90th Street 

4C 8 & 9:30, MP & Ser 11; Thurs HC and 

He eice 12 N; HD HC 7:30 and 12 N; 
P 


RCH OF THE HOLY TRINITY 

E. 88th St. Rey. James A. Paul, D.D., r 
3 HC, Ch 9:30; Morning Service & Ser 11, 
address 5 


RRECTION 115 East 74th 
A. A. Chambers, r; Rev. M. L. Foster, 
Nesset 8, 10. Daily 7:30 ex Mon & Sat 10; 
t 5-6. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S Park Ave. at 51st St. 
Rey. Terence J. Finlay, 
Sun HC 8, 9:30; MP a "(HC Ist Sun) ; Wkdys HC 
Tues 10: 30, Wed & HD 8, Thur 12: 10; EP daily 6; 
Organ Rec. Fri 12:10 

Chureh open daily. 


ST. JAMES’ CHURCH Madison Ave. at 71st St. 
Rev. A. L. Kinsolving, D.D., r; Rev. W. J. Chase; 
Rev. G. C. Stierwald 

Sun 8 HC, 11 MP Ser (HC Ist Sun.) Wed. 7:45 
HG) thursii2 iG: 


ST. MARY THE VIRGIN, Rev. Grieg Taber, D.D., r 

46th St. between 6th and 7th Aves. 

Sun Masses: 7, 9, 11 (High); MP 8:40; EP, B 8. 

Wkd 7, 8; Wed & HD 9:30; Fri 12:10. C Th 4:30- 

5:30, Fr 12-1; Sat 2-3, 4-5, 7:30-8:30 & by appt. 
Open daily until 6:30 PM 


ST. THOMAS 5th Ave. & 53rd Street 
Rev. Frederick M. Morris, D.D., r 
Sun HC 8, 9:30, 11 (1st Sun) MP 11; 


Daily HC 8:15, Thurs 11, HD 12:10 
Noted for boy choir ; great reredos & windows. 


TRANSFIGURATION Rev. Randolph Ray, D.D., r 
Little Church Around the Corner 1 E. 29th St. 
Sun HC 8 G9 (Daily 8); Cho Eu & Ser 11, V 4 


THE PARISH OF TRINITY CHURCH 
Rey. John Heuss, D.D., r 


TRINITY 
Rey. Bernard C. Newman, v 

Sun HC 8, 9, 11, EP 3:30; Daily MP 7:45, HC 8, 
12 Midday Ser 12:30, Ep 5:05; Sat HC 8, EP 1:30; 
HD HC 12; C Fri 4:30 & by appt 


Broadway & Wall St. 


ST. PAUL’S CHAPEL Broadway & Fulton St. 
Rev. Robert C. Hunsicker, v 

Sun HC 8:30, MP HC Ser 10. Wkd HC 8 (Thur & 
HD 7:30 also; 12:05 ex. Sat. Prayer G Study 1:05 
ex. Sat., EP 3; C Fri 3:30-5:30 & by appt. Organ 
Recital Wed 12:30. 


CHAPEL OF THE INTERCESSION 

Broadway & 155th St. 

Rev. Robert R. Spears, Jr., v 

Sun HG 8, 9°G& 11 ER 4; Weecdayet HC Daily 7 
& 10, MP 9, EP 5:30, Sat ‘5, Int 11:50; C by appt 


ST. LUKE’S CHAPEL 487 Hudson St. 


Rey. Paul C. Weed, Jr., 


Sun HC 8, 9:15 & VW: Daily HC 7 & 8; C Sat 5-6, 
8-9 & by appt 

ST. AUGUSTINE’S CHAPEL 292 Henry St. 
Rey. C. Kilmer Myers, v 

Rey. William G. Love, p-in-c 

Sun HC 8, 9, 10 (Spanish: 11 ESer 7:30 


Daily: HC 7:30 ex Thurs. Sat HC 9:30; ESer 5 


ST. CHRISTOPHER’S CHAPEL 48 Henry St. 
Rey. Kilmer Myers, v 

Rey. William A. Wendt, p-in-c 

Sun HC 8, 9, 10, 11 (Spanish); ESer 8 

Daily: HC 8 ex Thurs 8, 10; ESer 5:30 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ST. PAUL’S CHURCH East Ave. & Vick Park B 
Rev, George L. Cadigan, r 

Rey. Frederick P. Taft, Rev. Edward W. Mills, Assts 
Sunday: 8, 9:20 and 11 


KEY—Light face type denotes AM, black 
face PM; addr, address; a, assistant; B, 
Benediction; C, Confession; Cho, Choral; 
Ch S, Church School; c, curate; d, dea- 
con; EP, Evening Prayer; Eu, Eucharist; 
HC, Holy 
Communion; HD, Holy Day; HH, Holy 


Hour; Instr, instructions; Int, Interces- 
sions; Lit, Litany; Mat, Matins; MP, 
Morning Prayer; Par, Parish; r, rector; 
Ser, Sermon; Sol, Solemn; Sta, Stations; 
V, Vespers; v, vicar; YPF, Young Peo- 
ple’s Fellowship. 


HAVELOCK, N. C. 


ST. CHRISTOPHER’S (“Serving the Marines’’) 
Rev. A. E. Livesay 
Sun 8 HC, 9:15 MP 


—______MOREHEAD CITY, N. C.______ 


ST. ANDREW’S Rasen E. Guthrie Brown, r 
On U.S. Highway No. 
ee MP & Ser; HC Ist Sun. 


Sun 8 HC; 9:30 Ch S; 
HD 11 HG: 
Air Conditioned. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


TRINITY Broad & Third Streets 
Rey. Robert W. Fay, D.D., r 

Rey. A. Freeman Traverse, Assoc 

Rey. Richard C. Wyatt, a 

Sun 8, 11, Evening, Weekday, Special 

Services as announced 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CHRIST CHURCH 2nd St. ab. Market 


Rey. Ernest A. Harding, r 
(HC Ist Sun), Tues HC 


Sun HC 9 MP & Ser rH 
noon. Open daily 9 to 5 

Where the First Meeting of the 
House of Bishops was held. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ASCENSION Ellsworth & Neville 
Rey. A. Dixon Rollit, D.D., r;'‘Rev. Max E. Smith, a. 
Sun HC 8, 9:30, 11 Ist- S, MP 11. Healing Sun 
7:30, Tues 10. HC Mon, Fri 8; Tues, Sat 10; Wed, 
Thur 7:30. 

Church open daily. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


W. Cumberland at Walnut 


ST. JOHN’S 
Wed & HD 10; 


SunmiG 7-30, MPsTOR(HGsIes))- 
Open daily 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


CALVARY CHURCH 102 N. Second (Downtown) 
Donald Henning, D.D., L.H.D., r 

John H. Sivley, B.D., asst 

Sun 7:30, 9:30, 11. Daily HC 7:30 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


CHURCH OF THE INCARNATION 

3966 McKinney Ave (off the Expressway) 

The Rev. Edward E. Tate, Rector 

Sun HC 7:30, Family Service 9:15, MP 11, EP 
7:30; Wed & HD 10:30 


DENISON, TEXAS 


ST. LUKE’S CHURCH 427 West Woodard St. 
Very Rev. David A. Jones, B.D., r 

Rev. J. Robert Maceo, ¢ 

Summer Schedule: Sun MP 7:30; Holy Eu 7:45; 
Cho Eu & Ser 9:30. Nursery & Ch S classes thru 
4th grade. Wkdys HC 7 M, Tu, Th, Fr. 9:30 Wed. 
MP 15 min before each service. 


_____ SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS____ 


ST. PAUL’S MEMORIAL Grayson & Willow Sts. 
Rev. James Joseph, r 

Sun 8 Holy Eu, 9:15 Par. Comm., 11 MP, Ist Sun 
HC Wed & HD 10 Holy Eu 


RICHMOND, VA. 


ST. PAUL’S—across from the Capitol 
Rev. Joseph T. Heistand, r 

Rev. David J. Greer, Assoc, 

Rev. Robert D. Keith, c 

Sun Services 8, 11; Wed 7:45 


“Ke boul SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 7 


Through The Door At Hannah More; 
Is This Your Daughter ? | 


Once upon a time there was a teen-ager named Mary; 
She often changed in her likes and dislikes, whether it wasj 
desire to study, preference for four- or two-legged creatur 
some other matter. To her life was alternately wonde 
horrible. Finally her parents decided she was really 1] oH 
for the door called “goals”. To help her, they enrolled g 
in Hannah More Academy in Reisterstown, Maryland. W 
did she find there? 


Opening doors at Hannah More did not end all problems,§ 
Mary Jane saw things differently. She discovered some of t] 
Christian values her parents sought in choosing the oli 
existing Episcopal School in America. Through group-lis 
she found help in developing individual responsibility 
social awareness. Adventure lurked in the combination of 


Within these walls—“Let cheerfulness abound with industry.” 


HANNAH MORE ACADEMY 


The Diocesan girls’ school for Maryland. Grades 
7-12. Boarding and day. Accredited. College 
preparatory. Two study plans: “‘A” for colleges 
requiring €.E.E.B. Exams for entrance; “B” for 
other colleges. Small groups. Congenial atmos- 
phere. Music, art, dramatics. Riding, sports. Cul- 
tural advantages of Baltimore and Washington. 
Est. 1832. Catalog. Catherine Offley Coleman, 
M.A.. Headmistress, Reisterstown 1, Maryland. 


LASELL.. .. « t0-year coi- 


lege for women. Ten miles from Boston in 
suburban Newton. Liberal arts, vocational 
and general courses. Three-year nursing 
program leading to A.S. degree and R.N. 
LASELL JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Auburndale 66 Massachusetts 


KEMPER HALL 


Church Boarding School for Girls. 86th year. Thorough 
college preparation and spiritual training. Unusual op- 
portunities in Music, Dramatics and Fine Arts including 
Ceramics. All sports. Junior School. Beautiful lake shore 
campus 50 miles from Chicago. Under the direction of 
the Sisters of St. Mary. 


Write for catalog 


Box EC e Kenosha, Wisconsin 


STUART HALL 


VIRGINIA’S OLDEST PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Episcopal school in the Shenandoah Valley. Grades 9-12. 
Fully accredited. Notable college entrance record. Also 
general course with strong music and art. Modern eauip- 
ment. Gymnasium, indoor swimming pool. Attractive cam- 
pus, charming surroundings. Catalog. 


MARTHA DABNEY JONES, M.A., Headmistress 
Box E 


Staunton, Virginia 


ST. JOHN'S MILITARY ACADEMY 


A preparatory school with a “Way of Life”—tc 
develop the whole boy mentally, physically and 
morally. Fully accredited. Grades 7-12. Individ- 
ualized instruction in small classes. All sports. 
Modern fireproof barracks. Established 1884. For 
catalogue write: Director of Admissions, 


St. John’s Military Academy, 
Box EC. Delafield, Wisconsin 


comes inquiry. 


TEXAS MILITARY INSTITUTE. Est. 1886 


Internationally-known Tezas school. 

Traditions of manliness, honor, courage. College 

preparatory, grades 8-12. Study techniques, guid- 

ance, Small classes. All sports. ROTC. Episcopal. 
For Catalog write: 


A. B. CRAIG. Headmaster 
800 College Bivd., San Antonlo 9, Texas 


ST. MARK’S SCHOOL 


of Texas 
Robert H. Iglehart, A.M. Rey. John M. Frye 
Headmaster Chaplain 


A church-oriented school for rates gk Poa 
sical curriculum. C.E.E.B. and S.E.B 


ards. 
10600 Preston Rd. For Illustrated Bufletin 
Dallas 30 Write The Registrar 


HOWE MIILTARY SCHOOL 


Episcopal Est. 1884 Grades 5-12 


College Preparatory. Each student has individual 
academic goal. Speech program. Sports for all. 
New indoor swimming pool. Modern fireproof 
dormitories. Enrollment: H. S. 225. Lower 100. 


For catalog write Col. B. B. Bouton 
Adm. Building Howe, Ind. 


ST. JOHN BAPTIST 
School for Girls 
Under Sisters of St. John Baptist 
An Episcopal country boarding and day school for 
girls, grades 7-12 inclusive. Established 1880. Ac- 
credited College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Musie and Art. Ample grounds, outdoor life. 
For complete information and catalog address: 
Box 56, Mendham, New Jersey 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


THE NATIONAL CATHEDRAL 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


On the 58-acre Close of the Cathedral in 
the Nation’s Capital. College prepara- 
tory. Boarding, grades 8-12. Day, grades 
4-12. Sports, riding and varied activities. 
56th year. Catalogue. 


KATHARINE LEE, Principal 
Mount St. Alban, Washington 16, D. C. 


years of tradition and a youthful administration. 


Academic doors led to the excitement of developing sts 
habits and selecting the curriculum best suited to her ne 
Living in the country, but near a city, 
curricular activities to open other doors. 


she found ex 


Could Mary Jane be your daughter? The headmistress 4 


4 


MARGARET HALL SCHO 


Under Sisters of St. Helena 
(Episcopal) 


Country boarding and day school for girls. Pre 
through high school. Accredited college prep. Mi 
building includes gymnasium and swimming pool. & 
campus. Hockey, tennis, riding. 


For CATALOGUE AND 
Sister Rachel, Prin.. 


“AVE CRUX,” Ade 
O.S.H., Box E, Versalile: 


ST. MARY'S SCHOOL For Girts 


Sewanee, Tenn. 


Preparation for any college is g 
at St. Mary’s. Also special work: 
students who need it. 


Catalogue—The Sister Superior, C.S.M. 


CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 


Established 1901 
The Cathedral Church of St. John the Divine 


A boarding school where the curriculum follows s 
ard independent school requirements, but where 
emphasis is placed upon the Christian perspective. | 
4th through 8th grades. Applications welcomed 4 
boys of good voice. Choir membership required. Li 
scholarships. 


Headmaster, Alec Wyton, M. A. (Oxon) 
Dept. A, Cathedral Heights, N. Y. 25, N. ¥ 


rs | 


Founded : 18% 


Eno 
Kote. : 


The Rev. Canon SIDNEY W. "GOLDSMITH, JR., Headma 
460 Shumway Hall, Shattuck School, Faribault, Mint 


OKOLONA COLLEGE 


Okolona, Mississippi 


Co-educational, Private, American Church | 
tute for Negroes (Protestant Episcopal Chu 
Established 1902. High School and Junior Co 
—Trades and Industries—Music. 


For Information Write 
W. MILAN DAVIS, President 


